


Attack Bombers: The German Army Is Now Their Target 





They hate me... 
They’re afraid of me... 
They’ve got to get me... 
Penned up in their pillbox, they know if I get to 
a gun slit alive, I’ll shove the nozzle inside and 
turn on the heat and the air will suck out and 
their lungs will burst and their will to fight will 
go up in a roaring flame. 
Creeping along...crawling along... inching 
along... 
While the sweat trickles down from your arm- 


pits and ice water runs down your spine and 
your guts pull in as the guns begin... and the 


"LL COME THROUGH...” 


I know I’ll come through because I’ve got to. 
Because in the Marines a man is trained to stand 
alone ...trained to work, to dare, to take a 
chance, to go ahead on his own... not just for 

himself but his buddy, his platoon, his regiment, 
the Corps... his wife .. . his kids . . . the country 
he’s willing to fight and die for. 


That’s the spirit that made America strong... 
That’s the spirit that’s going to win this war... 
That’s what I'll be looking for when I come 


home. 
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Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 





bullets cut ruts in the rock where you’re going engines for the Navy’s Vought Corsairs and Grumman 
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to be and where you’ve just been... 
You think of the strangest things. 


The way Bill smiled when he won a pot... how 
Jack hoped for a letter he never got ... and row 
on row how white the crosses grow. And it all 
runs together with pictures of home... like that 
day in the ninth when you went to bat with two 
out and two on... and they asked for a hit and 
you came through in the pinch and you won. 


Hellcats ... Hamilton Standard propellers for United 
Nations bombers . . . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, 
jeeps, tanks and trucks . . . readying production lines for 
Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted 
100% to winning this war ...tospeeding the 
peace when our men will come back to their 
jobs and homes and even better futures than 
they had before...to the day when we'll ‘The Army-Navy 
build for you an even finer Kelvinator, an asin 
even greater Nash! ® or 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha « Milwaukee « DETROIT ¢ Grand Rapids « Lansing 


I'll come through again... 


Let's All Back the Attack t 
Buy Extra War Bonds. 
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“Hm-m. Seems to be a 


IN THE past thirty months of war, 
many power-plants have used up 
years of normal life . . . running 
extra shifts, skipping the custom- 
ary shut-down periods for adjust- 
ments and repairs. Wear and tear 
on boilers, turbines, engines, and 
generators have become progres- 
sively greater. Chances of accident 
have increased. 
Consider then the advantages 
Hartford Steam Boiler can offer 
you; both for the war months 
ahead and for the period that will 
follow, when present power equip- 
ment must still serve you reliably. 
- Hartford holds first place by a 
wide margin among power-plant 
insurers. It has by far the largest 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 











case of jangled nerves” 


field staff devoted solely to power 
equipment inspection—searching 
out accident-producing conditions 
before disaster can strike. Their 
advice has helped extend the us- 
able life of many expensive instal- 
lations. And there are enough of 
these field men so that one or more 
is available when you need them. 


Among the Company’s many 
facilities for serving its clients are 


the wide experience and invalv- - 
able technical knowledge which | 


it has acquired in 77 years of 
Specializing in just this one exact- 
ing line. Ask your 
agent or broker 
what that can 
mean to you. 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Bellers ¢ Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines » Turbines « Electrical Equipment 














The Cover—These are Douglas 
Havoc attack bombers (A-20s). 
flying over the coast of France. 
They are widely used by the Ninth 
Air Force to attack the tactical 
objectives closest to England. 
Last week, as another sign of the 
imminence of invasion, Allied 
bombers switched from battering 
communications and went after 
the German Army itself, striking 
at tank concentrations and sup- 
ply depots. Story on page 21. 
(U.S. Army Air Force official 
photo from International. ) 
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LETTERS 


Chalking Down 

NEwsweEEK, March 27, in connection with 
the sale of the San Jacinto shipyard by 
W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator, for $200,000, says Mr. Clayton 
“chalked up a $199,999 profit on the $1 
land.” . 

In the same article you say that the De- 
fense Plant Corp. expended $568,000 for 
construction and equipment and that the 
Maritime Commission added about $1,500,- 
000 in building ways and dredging chan- 
nels. These are permanent improvements. 
The actual over-all cost of this property to 
the government was $1 plus the cost of the 
permanent improvements, or $2,068,001. In- 
stead of chalking up a profit of $199,999, 
Mr. Clayton sold the property at a loss of 
$1,868,001 to the government. 
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Upper Cumberland 


In Newsweek, April 10, you tell of a big 
overflow of biographies of rivers and lakes 
resulting from an “idea” that came to Miss 
Constance Lindsay Skinner ten years ag0 
after much research. The “idea” was that 
“the folklore of America followed its rivers. 
In 1926, eight years before the “idea” of a 


_ river biography is said to have occurred to 


Miss Skinner I published “Old Times on the 
Upper Cumberland,” a history of the rivers 
traffic from the 1760s to. 1926 when all 





The truck with the pigeon toes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


pee years many truck tires have worn 
out long before their time. 

Take the case of the “pigeon-toed” 
truck. Most front wheels should toe-in 
slightly when the truck is standing still 
so that they will be parallel when run- 
ning. If they toe-in too much, exces- 
sive tire wear results. A wheel that is 
only one-half inch out of alignment is 
dragged 87 feet every mile it rolls. 

cessive wear results. 

Truck owners have done their best 
to watch these seeming details which 
may shorten tire life. But still too many 
tires wore out before their time. 


Then B. F. Goodrich drew on the 


experience of many years in handling 
completely the tire maintenance of 
large bus fleets. They established the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Conservation 
Service for fleet operators. Under this 
plan factory-trained tire men take over 
the complete supervision of tire main- 
tenance. These men know how to spot 
the pigeon-toed trucks such as that 
shown in the picture. They know what 
to look for, how to stop tire troubles 
before they start. 


Today hundreds of fleets, including 
many of the country’s largest, use this 
conservation plan. Savings of rubber, 
mileage, and money have been huge. 
Tyvical of the comments of operators 


are “We believe we will show a 25% 
saving” . .. “This service saves far 
more than it costs” . . . “The number 
of failures has been reduced 60%.” 


Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this unusual 
tire conservation plan can increase your 
truck fleet tire mileage write the Tire 
Conservation Dept., The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. For good truck tires 
see the local B. F. Goodrich dealer or 
Silvertown store. Figs - 


B. F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called 


upon to do the biggest transpor- 
tation job in all history — twice 
as big as in the first World War 
* and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Rail- 
roads must have more workers — 
keen, alert people to do real, 
responsible, vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs 
you will really be serving the 
armed forces. For the great bulk 
of everything the Army and Navy 
use moves by rail. 


You will be helping keep the 
food and fighting equipment 
flowing to the battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 
other vital traffic to be carried 
that a loaded freight train must 
be started off on its run every 
four seconds. 


This takes people — people to 
maintain tracks and signals, to 
repair cars and engines, to man 
offices and stations, to operate 
yards, 


Every job has a direct bearing on 
winning the war. You work for 
quicker victory when you work 
for the railroads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent 


— any office of the Railroad Re- - 


tirement Board — or the United 
States Employment Service. 


7 Ok On vn Oe, Be ee 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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upper-river business had about played out. 
The principal feature of my work is the 
dominant influence of the river on the social, 
occupational, economic, and political life of 
the people throughout the extensive area for 
which the river formed the principal, or 
only, means of egress and ingress. 


DoucLas ANDERSON 
Madison, Tenn. 


No Buggyrides 

The picture, “Thanks for the Buggyride,” 
of a GI and a Wac having some fun in Ca- 
serta, Italy (NEwsweEek, Dec. 20, 1943), has 


’ stirred the boys in our tent. 


Undoubtedly there are a handful of Wacs 
in Caserta, but it is news here if one of us 








The GI and the Wac of Caserta 


saw a Wac let alone spoke to one. Outside of 
the Wacs, the girls here are the religious 
“family” girls who look as romantic as “Nel- 
lie the cow.” The only girls one contacts are 
those surrounded with “V.D.” and “Off 
Limit” signs. For men who have forgotten 
what good times are, the picture “Thanks for 
the Buggyride” has put salt on an open 
wound, 


Tue Boys IN THE TENT 
(Names withheld) 
c/o Postmaster pee 
New York City 
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Loophole and Noose 

Following are excerpts from an officer's 
letter now in Italy. I think you would be in- 
terested in his comments: 

“You remember, long before we dreamed 
I would be in all of this, I used to say: “Well, 
if they get enough people employed in this 
war it will solve a basic problem, and then 
why should they end the war.’ 

“When the draft was passed, you remem- 
ber how I mocked the clause about guaran- 
teeing a returning soldier his job back. _ 

“NEewsweEEk, Dec. 18, 1943, [says] “Wash- 
ington is reaching a reluctant conclusion that 
selective law provisions calling for draftees to 
be given back their jobs after the war wont 
mean a great deal. The law contains a loop- 
hole. Ex-servicemen don’t have to be taken 
back if conditions have changed materially. 

“I ask you, whom is Newsweek trying to 
kid? Or are they saying that they just saw 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Some jeeps fly and some jeeps float — 
but this one was a deep-sea diver. 


The crew of a U. S. submarine took 
it from a pier at Pearl Harbor. They 
stowed tires and éngine inside theg 
sub, lashed the rest to the deck, and 
rambled all over — and under — the 
Pacific. But with so little time ashore 
to enjoy the jeep, they finally swapped 
it to a destroyer for three gallons of 
ice cream! 


Such a price for a prized possession 
shows how much service men like ice 
cream. Like the Marine who wrote 
from his jungle foxhole that he wanted 
ice cream three times a day every 
day after the war — or the report that 


Americans in Tunisia rate ice cream as 
next best to a date with a pretty girl! 

Fighting men may eat ice cream just 
because it’s good. But the nutrition 
experts regularly include it in service 


menus because it’s also a valuable food, ~ 


rich in vitamins and calcium. 

Today, of course, the ice cream sup- 
ply is limited by the world-wide need 
for milk, cream, butter and cheese. 
But if you'll be content with your fair 
share, you can still enjoy it. 


For our part, we'll continue and en- 
large the program of research that has 
constantly improved the quality of ice 
cream — and has developed so many 
other useful and satisfying products 


from milk — nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better , 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- ' 
velopment of new products and mea- ° 
terials . . . as a source of health and : 
enduring progress on the farms and 

in the towns and cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ANDO AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





ON THE JOB 
FOR UNCLE SAM 


The spectacular production job America is 
doing is one of the miracles of all time. 
Timken Bearing equipped machinery of 
every type and description is producing 
much more—much faster—much better and 
at less cost. Every month millions of Tim- 
ken Bearings go into service for Uncle 
Sam and you. Timken Bearings keep a big 
part of America’s plant facilities as well as 
our guns, tanks, 


sees TIMKEN 
in tip top oper- . 


ating efficiency. TAPEMED ROLLER BEARINGS 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 


NEWSWEEK 


this loophole? It was so big that it encircled 

every draftee in a noose they are preparing 

to tighten. : 
“General Hershey says soldiers and sailors 


‘should be kept in uniform until jobs are wait- 


ing for them. If the general meant these 
words as they are written, I should cry trea- 
son from the housetops.” 

I thought the above might interest you, as 
it shows how some of our thinking soldiers 


feel. 


A. O. PREYER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Much Too Synthetic Soil 


In Newsweek, April 8 you have an article 
about synthetic topsoil which has been de- 
veloped by the Soil Conservation Service. 
You state that a single mechanical process 
breaks down unfertile soil, mixes in new 
organic ingredients and fertilizer and lays 
the new product on the field, ready for 
planting. I would appreciate it if you would 
advise me where I can obtain further details 
about this synthetic topsoil. 


Bruce WYLIE 
Vice President 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


We are farmers and would like, to know 
your source of information. 


W. J. Hanns, Manager 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 


Is there any possibility of obtaining 
enough for my 7% acre cemetery? 


Rev. Hucs J. DEENy 
Pastor 
St. Patrick’s Church ; 
Sparta, Wis. 


It would be very useful in our greenhouse 
work. 


JaMEs VANDER SALM 


Vander Salm’s Flower Shop 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Soil Conservation Service has not de 
vised either a synthetic topsoil or a me 
chanical process for mixing and laying it 
The soil conservation measures developed 
by this Service and now in use on some 
58,000,000 acres of United States farmland 
improve and build up mediocre soils, but we 
have not yet reduced this soil-building proc 
ess to the mechanical stage where good top- 
soil is mixed and applied—the way paving 
is laid. 

H. H. BENNETT 
Chief 

Department of Agriculture 

Soil Conservation Service 

Washington, D. C. 


An overenthusiastic correspondent’s tt 
port of soil-improvement experiments at ¢ 
Midwestern university created NEwswE&x’ 
illusion that synthetic topsoil can now be 
produced. As the Chief of the Soil Conse 
vation Service points out, man has not y# 
learned to make topsoil. 
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SERVICE MEN FOR WAR INFORMATION 


It is your duty to safeguard information 
of value to the enemy. In your own in- 
terest safeguard your American right of 
“Freedom of Choice.” Ask for what you 
want by brand name. When you say “‘I 
want Paris—and not a substitute,” you 
exercise your right to choose what you 
use. Protect this privilege. Trust the trade 
marks which have stood the test of time. 


Paris Belt illustrated: No. MB474, 
Selected bridle, $1.50. Other Paris Belts 
$1 to $5. By the makers of Paris Garters 
ond “Free-Swing" Suspenders. 


BELTS 
“TOPS” FOR YOUR TROUSERS 
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TRANSITION 








Birthdays: In Italy, 
200 officers and men 
and a band sur- 


Lt. Gen. Marx W. 

Ciark at dawn on 

May 1 and sang con- 

gratulations on his 

Associated Press 48th birthday. In 

Gen. Clark Boston, his wife 

disclosed she had 

shipped him his black cocker spaniel, Pal, 

by airplane; she also said that when she 

wrote asking him not to visit the front 

lines so often, he replied testily: “You 

turn the chops over on the stove and I'll 
run my army.” 





rounded the billet of ° 


aid, then stayed alone to provide cover- 
ing fire while his patrol withdrew, and 
finally staggered unaided back to the 
American lines, where he was sent to the 
hospital. 


Guard: White House visitors are now 
solemnly scrutinized by a new guard—5- 
year-old JoHN BOETTIGER JR., son of the 
President’s daughter, Anna, who is tem- 


In Hollywood, Binc Crossy, singer, ‘ 


actor, horse fancier, was 40 on May 2 
(see page 78). 


Dad-gummit! A discharged soldier at 
Camp Campbell, Ky., dutifully turned in 
all GI equipment issued to him—includ- 
ing a set of false teeth. The camp public- 
relations officer released the following 
notice: “If the discharged soldier who is 
beating his gums on thin air will get in 
touch with his old company, he can have 
his teeth back.” 


Java-fiends: In New York, four employes 
of Old Dutch Mills, Inc., were arrested 


for stealing $15,000 worth of coffee and | 


tea from their employers. “What did you 
do with it?” asked Acting Police Capt. 
John Cronin. “What do you think we did 
with it?” snapped one of the accused. 
“We drank it. 


Prizes; Maj. JaMEs STEWaRT, former 
film star, was given the Distinguished 
Flying Cross in England May 8 for lead- 
ing the first American raid on aircraft 
factories at Brunswick, Germany. : 
First Lt. Tyrone Power, U.S.M.C.R., 
was 31 on May 5 at the Naval Air Train- 
ing Center in Corpus Christi, Texas, and 


Associated Press 
Flying Stars: Power and Stewart 


had a brand new pair of Navy wings for 
a present. He joined the Marines in Oc- 
tober 1942. 

Seconp Lt. JoHn T. Lams of Erwin, 
Tenn., was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross by Lt. Gen. Mark Clark 
for heroism on the Italian front. Badly 
wounded, Lamb personally stormed a 
house, drove out fifteen Nazis with 
nades, carried a wounded soldier to 


Johnny got his gun 


poet at the Executive Mansion. Short- 
y after he returns from kindergarten at 3 
each afternoon, Johnnie marches out be- 
side the regular -guard and _ shoulders 
either his toy tommy gun or his wooden 
machine gun. “I'll knock ’em off, if any- 
body comes,” he menacingly promises. 


Icky: In. Los Angeles, Superior Court 
Judge Henry Willis awarded $8,170 to 
Florida Edwards, an actress, for damages 
received in the Hollywood Canteen when 
a “jive-maddened” Marine grabbed her 
and forced her to jitterbug with him. The 
decision, handed down May 2, was a ten- 
page legal condemnation of rugcutting, 
which, it said, “is a violent outburst of 
physical activity, amounting to ‘tumultu- 
ous violence’ in which the male throws 
the female about ... . [it] appears to be a 
combination of acrobatic. and contortion 
action with dance rhythm encouraged and 
controlled by music suitable to create and 
sustain excitement of mind and bodily 
activity . . . To one not skilled or expert 
in this dance, it presents real danger. 


Preludes to Invasion: Maple Leaf, the 
Canadian Army newspaper in Italy, cat- 
ried the following item May 4: “The well- 
known Gen. Lull is in command of 
European fronts . . . But from the 

it isn't difficult to figure that Lull is due 








The Lady who lives in the shade of the “Quaker Button Tree” 


Sax is a proud, happy grandmother. 

Fortunately, there are many more 
happy days left to her, and more com- 
fort in those days—because the doctor 
"has seen fit to sustain her tired body 
with a prescription that includes a re- 
mark able drug. 

This drug comes from the seed of the 
“Quaker Button Tree” of far-off India. 
It is strychnine. 

A deadly poison, of course. But skil- 
full, compounded by the druggist, 
stry:inine becomes a giver of life. 


TH" MAN YOUR DOCTOR COUNTS ON 


This is only one example of hundreds 
___ of potent drugs with which your drug- 


gist is familiar, of more than ten thou- 
sand intricate formulas that are at his 
fingertips, of countless skills that he 
has.mastered. : 

All this knowledge and skill have not 
come easy. They are the fruit of four 
years of intensive study in college. Study 
that extends far beyond just chemistry 
and pharmacology . . . to physics, 
botany, biology, physiology, bacteriol- 
ogy, toxicology. Study culminating in 


VIZ 


a hard-won Bachelor of Science degree. 


No wonder your druggist is trusted 
by your doctor. He is highly trained, 
dependable, makes no mistakes. He is 
essential to the health and welfare of 
your community and of our nation. 

* * * 

ONE OF A SERIES of messages promoting better 
understanding of the vital role played in your 
community by your druggist. Published by 
Wyeth’s, Philadelphia, illustrated by Haddon 
Sundblom. Wyeth’s have been pioneer pharma- 
cists since 1860, relied upon by your physician 
and druggist for uncompromising quality, pre- 
cision, and ethical standards in pharmaceuticals, 
biologicals, and nutritional products. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 
YOUR DRUGGIST— YOUR DOCTOR DOES! 
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NOTE 
mPORTANT WAR-TIME 


of alcohol for - 


SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause OLD CHARTER 


in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and A SUPERB 
the answer will be “‘That?...That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a AMERICAN 
friend for life ... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then WHISKEY 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe...we were bound to 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about ...and remembered! identi 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old + Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. | Tunein! Schenley’s“*Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival” Every Tue, Eve.,C. B.S. 
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to be relieved of his command and Gen. 
Hell is going to take over and bust things 
wide open. 

Reporters alert for invasion flashes at 
the War Department public-relations of- 
fice in Washington were handed mimeo- 
graphed sheets carrying this carefully 
phrased message: “Facilities of the Cat 
Island dog reception and training center, 
Mississippi . . . will be closed by June 80. 
Cat Island was not named ‘Cat’ by the 
Army.” 

A German Publication which arrived in 
Zurich, Switzerland, May 4, contained a 
government decree banning manufacture 
of sausages from the hides of cattle. 


Deaths: CATHERINE 
A. SmirH, 65, wife 
of Alfred E. Smith, 
former governor of 
New York State and 
Democratic presi- 
dential nominee in 
1928. Known for her 
deep devotion to her 
Catholic faith, she Acme 
died in New York Mrs. Smith 
on May 4, two days _ 

before her 44th wedding anniversary. 

Sam Forrest, 73, stage director and 
playwright, associate of the late George 
M. Cohan and Sam Harris, in New York, 
May 1. He started with Cohan in 1910, 
helping produce “Get-Rich-Quick-Wall- 
ingford,” and stayed with him—with never 
a written contract—until Cohan’s death in 
1942. Forrest was said to have staged 
more Broadway productions than any 
other three directors. 

Buty BrrzeEr, 73, pioneer movie cam- 
eraman, first filmer of Mary Pickford, in 
Hollywood, April 29. He started his ca- 
reer making penny arcade films in 1896, 
and eventually turned the crank for “The 
Birth of a Nation,” “Orphans of the 
Storm,” and many other famous silent 
movies. Though he made $250,000 from 
“The Birth of a Nation” alone, in 1936 
he was reduced to a $20-a-week WPA 
job in New York. 

Dr. Witu1aM ELLERY LEoNarRD, 68, 
poet and professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in Madison, Wis., 
May 2. For 83 years a strange phobia 
kept him from traveling more than a few 
blocks from his home. His own account 
of his fear, published in his autobiography 

Locomotive God,” attributed it to 
the fact that as a child he had been fright- 
ened by a speeding locomotive. 

Geneva reported the death in Paris 
April 80 of Paut Porret, 65, designer 

invented the hobble skirt, gave his 
hame to Poiret twill, and was undis uted 
ashion ruler in the first two decades of 
this century. He was ruined by the de- 
Pression of 1929 and lived in poverty the 
test of his life despite many attempts at 
4 comeback. 

Dave HENNEN Morris, 72, lawyer and 
Tacing-stable owner who was Ambassador 
to Belgium from 1938 to 1937, in New 








York, May 4. 








HOW “LIGHTWEIGHTS” ARE M/S0222 GP 





TO FIGHTING STRENGTH! 





WITH THE HELP OF Cece at Weed... 


EVER WONDER how lightweight metals 
in a bomber engine stand up under the 
pounding of a 2,000 mile non-stop mis- 
sion to Berlin? For aluminum and mag- 
nesium castings—the answer lies in a 
trip through the torrid zones of an auto- 
matic heat-treating oven. A fresh ele- 
ment of toughness is added—made 
possible for the first time in one con- 
tinuous operation by engineered air. 
Here’s the story of how ‘“‘Air At Work” 
takes over for 18 hours and “muscles- 
up” a lightweight alloy to fighting 
strength ... 





~ 


ALUMINUM cylinder heads fresh from the foundry 
are racked in open trays and routed through an 
oven where 16 powerful Sturtevant Axiflo Fans 
subject them to.a whirlwind of 950°F. heat. For 
10 hours, this precision-controlled inferno thor- 
oughly saturates each head—virtually dissolving 
the alloying ingredients into the main body of the 
casting. Castings are then ready for another type 
of “Air At Work.” 








IN THE AIR QUENCH PROCESS, Axiflo Fans go into 
reverse! Heat is sucked out—and in two hours the 


over every casting, lower their temperature to 
- 500°F. stabilizing the juggled molecules at the de- 
sired “‘mixture.”” The continuous conveyor now 
shuttles the castings along for the final heat-treat- 


HERE, the Axiflo Fans again maintain uniform heat 
—steeping the castings at 500°F. for six hours to 
further control their crystalline structure and as- 
sure maximum, equalized tensile and yield strength. 
These Axiflo Fans thet occupy a fraction of the 
space needed for other types . . . that greatly re- 
duce both installation and initial fan costs . . . are 
a modification of a revolutionary design now going 
aboard U.S. Warships exclusively. 





Wherever we hit Hitler or tackle Tojo, the light’ 
weight metals are in there punching—thanks to 
plenty of “Air At Work””—8,000,000 cubic feet of 
engineered air to toughen a single aluminum cylin- 
der head . . . 2,000,000 cubic feet to make each 
pound of lightweight magnesium pack a heavy- 
weight punch! 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of how “Air At 
Work” helps combine the operating 
economies of mass production with the 
manufacturing precision of automatic 
control. Sturtevant is ready to work 
with your planning committee NOW to 
put air to work to heat, dry, air condi- 
tion, convey, ventilate, control dust and 
fumes or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston 36, Mass. 


Hyde Park 
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K WARE... 


For Your Information... 


A" war correspond- 
ents aren't tough 
guys —aren’t even 
guys, in fact. One of 
our newest is blond 
and attractive Mary B. 
Palmer, formerly of 
New York and Wash- 
ington, now in Eng- 
land for Newsweek. We had some di 

culty getting her papers cleared, because 
women war correspondents are. still de- 





cidedly unique. But “Marybee” herself is 
unique. At NEwsweer’s Washington Bu- 
reau she earned her assignment abroad 
with her keen sense of foreign affairs and 
an uncanny ability to ferret facts from 
cagey European diplomats. 


She has been in Britain only a 
short. time but already she is doing an 
excellent job of reporting the island, 
bulging with the men and machines of 
invasion, where all along the coast, day 








and night, the assault troops practice 
their deadly rituals. 


Yet Marybee’s departure was ex- 
ceptional only in that she is a woman. 
Our men are’ passing to and from the 
fighting fronts with a constantly acceler- 
ating frequency—because only through 
firsthand battlefront experience can edi- 
tors and writers acquire the understand- 
ing necessary for adequate interpreta- 
tion of today’s total war, 


Since Marybee sailed we have seen 
Al Newman off to England after a short 
visit home from Italy. Red Boddie, pre- 
viously invalided home with malaria, re- 
turned to the office to take. over the 
editing of Pacific war news with a back- 








Boddie 


Hipple Shenkel 
ground of seven months of action on that 
tront. Since then we have seen Bill Shen- 
kel off for the Mediterranean theater, 
Bob Shaplen for the MacArthur-Halsey 
commands, Bill Hipple for Nimitz’s head- 
quarters in the Pacific, and Harold 
Isaacs for Chungking. And now Zeke 
Cook, the second ‘of our Associate Edi- 
tors to get a firsthand view of the war, 
is off to the Italian front to relieve John 
Lardner, who landed at Anzio with the 
original invasion force on D-Day. 


Actually, we didn’t see Bill Hipple 
off, because since Pearl Harbor he hasn't 
been away from. action sufficiently long 
to visit the United States. He joined the 
NEwsweEEK staff in Hawaii late in Febru- 
ary and was off again immediately for 
more action. 


Hipple had. been in Hawaii when 
the Japanese raid plummeted us into the 
middle of this war, and he sailed shortly 
afterward as a correspondent with a naval 
task force. He spent four months on Gua- 
dalcanal, covered the Battle of the Gil- 
berts from a warship, and landed with 
the Marines on grim Tarawa. 


These men have a battle corre- 
spondent’s feel for news, tempered by an 
editor’s understanding of its relation to 
today’s composite world picture. Their 
reports enable us to bring you not barren 
facts but the meaning behind those facts 
—the full significance of our fateful era. 
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“TAILORED AEA?” SSS 
FOR POSTWAR HOMES 










New MODUFLOW Control 
System to Revolutionize Home 
| ‘9 Heating — Provides Constant 
' Heat Supply — _ Eliminates 
Drafts and Cold Floors... . 





HEAT 

CONTROLLED BY 

ORDINARY 
METHOD 








OW would you like to maintain a uniform no-gap 

H temperature in your home with your present 

automatic heating system? Or, if you are planning a 

new home, how would you like to be able to keep 

your living room, for example, at 72 degrees, your 

bedrooms at 65 degrees, the children’s nursery at 75 

degrees, your built-in garage at 50 degrees, and so on? 

at And at no extra cost for fuel—in fact, at an actual saving! 
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All this will be possible, after victory, with the 















































ey unique, continuous-flow heat control system just an- ‘With and Without MODUFLOW 
ld nounced by Minneapolis-Honeywell—leading manufac- _ Upper photograph shows what happens ina Rome with an codineny ee and 
. : : off’ control system. Heat is supplied intermittently, with periods of no heat 
turer of automatic heating controls. This newest con- and over-heating. Result: drafts, floots too cool, ceilings oa fuel wasted. 
ead trol system is called MODUFLOW. For years the With MODUFLOW, as indicated in the lower illustration, heat is evenly, 
far, ee . contipsoesly oa lied at just the temperature required by outdoor weather 
ohn Moduflow principle has been successfully applied to conditions. Result—solid, smooth comfort, with fuel economy. 
the large buildings. Now M-H engineers 
have perfected it for application to For-New Homes Do Not Be Confused 
aple both new and existing homes. MODUFLOW Sectional Heating Control for MODUFLOW is a system of controls, to 
snt 8 ! 
' new homes will provide a heat supply for each be applied to a heating plant ... It 1s 
ong er PP PP 8 P 
the space or area in your home governed by the for use in both existing homes and new 
bru For Existing Homes temperature desired. Saving heat in little used homes ... MODUFLOW should not be con- 
- for MODUFLOW means heat modulated to just the < pe a heating equipment and does not 
desired degree, with a uniform continuous flow. Sipe Mia act 
ial It is the direct opposite of the ordinary ‘‘on and 
vane off* control systems which authorities say will 
oie be obsolete in the better homes of tomorrow. Mail the Coupon . 
naval MODUFLOW can be installed in many present Tg ri 1 ‘ Before you plan to remodel, or build your new 
Gua- heating systems by the simple addition of a few Moduflow Sectional Control postwar home, get the whole story of MODU- 
- Gil- ingenious controls. The cost of installation is rooms and applying it where it is necessary | FLOW. Send the coupon for the interesting book- 
with low, no more than you would pay for a modern- for comfort is the great improvement which _ let ‘‘Heating and Air Conditioning the Postwar 
washing machine. Even a modest home can afford MODUFLOW Scctional Heating Control will Home’’. It is sent free to all home owners 
the comfort of Moduflow. offer all planners of new homes, after the war. and home planners. 
corre- P 
: SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
by an USTEN » Blue Jacket Choir, with Danny O'Neil, from Great Lakes Naval Training Station, a 
- = Columbia coasito-coast network, every Sunday morning 11:05 to 11:30 Eastern War Time. MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. j 
7 2826 Fowth Avenue S, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota £ 
menmneeaeeos st §$ Please send my free copy of ‘Heating and “ 
» facts Air Conditioning The Postwar Home’’ j 
il era. 
Name 
———P . » 4 é Address 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLS cm ores 





So Traffic May Move 
Smoothly and Safely 


in the air over Washington... 


When the air is thick with metal wings on the air- 
ways to and from the nation’s capital, it’s a touchy 
business keeping pilots out of each other's way . . 
bringing them in, clearing them out. So the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is turning from the hand- 
posting of flight data and hand-copying of reports to 
automatic flight-control and progress boards. 


These boards, linked by telegraph networks to key 
points along the 1500 miles of airways in each traffic- 
control area, will post the data for all flights in the 
area . . . using numerical codes to show the con- 
troller such items as flight identification, direction, 
estimated and actual time, proposed and actual al- 
titude, clearance instructions. With the help of these 
up-to-the-minute facts in figures, more planes can be 
controlled with greater safety, speed, and efficiency. 

In the Washington Airway Traffic Control Center, 
the world’s first electrical flight progress board, de- 
veloped by Teleregister on the principle of the auto- 
matic stock quotation system, points the way for this 
modernization. In it, making up the columns of 
single-digit. indicators. showing the flight data, are 
thousands of counters built by Veeder-Root. 


So add a postscript to the time-honored statement 


that ‘Veeder-Root Devices Count Everything on 
Earth.’’ Now they will also count every plane over. 
the earth. And write it down, too, that if your 
product or plant counts in the war effort, chances 
are that Veeder-Root can find a way to make it count 
for more than ever before. Write. 


8 cally of the fe pe me of 
tric be 
Monwel toe 


indicators used in automatic 
Each white dot on the wail panel above represents one 


of these counters. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada? Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd.; Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


Capital Straws 





Forei licymakers haven’t decided 
how tong he the war they will main- 
tain the black list of firms in neutral coun- 
tries; at present they only seek to make 
clear to those trading with the enemy that 
they will suffer even after the war... 
FEA Chief Crowley is telling close friends 
that he hopes to return to private business 
as soon as the war in Europe ends... 
Speaker Rayburn is chiefly responsible 
for the House Rules Committee deadlock 
over contract-termination legislation; he 
wants to get the Military and Naval Af- 
fairs Committees to combine their sep- 
arate bills .. . The trend toward reduc- 
tion in government lending may result 
in the liquidation of the HOLC and cer- 
tain farm credit agencies. 


U.S. Argentine Policy 


State Department chiefs are privately 
vexed with former Under Secretary 
Welles, believing that his continued jour- 
nalistic myers of 6 cierto 
Argentine policy is a thought-out attempt 
to drive a wedge between Hull and 
" F.D.R. They argue that, because of 
| Welles’s recent association with foreign 
policy, his opposition strengthens the re- 
sistance of the Farrell-Perén. bloc in deal- 
ing with this country. Published reports 
of the resignation of Laurence Duggan 
as head of the Office of American Re- 
panes Affairs and the transfer of two 

t officials dealing with Bolivian and 
Argentine matters caused policymakers 
annoyance. They claim that the 

trio had long wanted to change their 
posts. Publication of reports that they 
quit in a huff because of an appease: 
ment” policy by the department is blamed 
in part for some recent strongly nation- 


istic decree in Buenos Aires. It’s well - 


established that military planners recom- 
mended against imposing economic sanc- 
tons months ago. 


Army-Navy Press Tours 
The OWI pressure which resulted in 
the Army tour for foreign correspondents 
eastern and southern air and amphibi- 
wus bases scheduled for next. week may 
bring about a similar mip by the 
Navy soon. The Army tour, will: be made 
twenty foreign newsmen—British, Aus- 
malian, Russian, Chinese, Swiss, and 


wt 


Swedish. A lone Spanish correspondent 
was excluded by Army request. The first 
break in the unofficial ban against forei 

newsmen viewing U. S. military installa- 
tions came after numerous complaints by 
the British newsmen in Washington. They 
contended that they were seeing less in 
the relatively secure U. S. than American 
correspondents who inspect vital British 
invasion bases. Furthermore, they claimed 
that stories in neutral, as well as Allied, 
papers depicting U.S. military might 
would aid Allied diplomacy materially. 


Invasion News 


- Don’t be surprised if there are further 
discussions between Washington and 
London to assure that simultaneous re- 
lease times are observed on international 
announcements, particularly now that 
the European D-Day approaches. The 
situation has improved as a result of sev- 
eral U. S. protests over the fact that news 
of important developments leaked pre- 
maturely from London. But there are 
some signs that the situation might crack. 
The Spanish agreement was to have been 
released simultaneously in both capitals. 
When officials learned that Eden was to 
speak in Commons just before the release 
date, they moved to advance it in the 
fear that Eden would break the news. 
For some undisclosed reason, announce- 
ment of the sailing of the Gripsholm also 
had to be advanced to prevent a‘leak. 


Political Straws 


Some close Dewey associates s@y 
there’s nothing to reports that Hoover 
would be the choice for Secretary of 
State in a Dewey Cabinet; they deny 
that the New York governor is under 
obligations to the former President . . . 
Top Democrats don’t expect either Garner 
or Farley to kick up a disturbance if 
F.D.R. is nominated for a fourth term 
. » » Because it now looks as if both con- 
ventions will be routine, with candidates 
named on early ballots, press-section res- 
ervations are falling off. 


Knox's Chair. 


Some Washington observers are guess- 
ing that F.D.R. will not fill the Knox 
vacancy for at least some time and that 
present predictions can be discounted as 
mere idea work or planted rumors to 
promote a hopeful candidate. However, 
it’s reasonably certain that the New 
Orleans shipbuilder, Andrew J. Higgins, 
has been approached by a near-to-the-top 
White House adviser with feelers on 
Higgins’s availability. Others reported to 


have been approached are Willkie and 
Lt. Comdr. Harold Stassen. The latter is 
said to be practically out of the running 
for the GOP Vice-Presidential spot. 


National Notes 


While available amounts of the new 
seasick remedy are secret, it’s known that 
production is sufficient to play a major 
role in amphibious military operations in 
choppy waters; it reduces illness by 80% 
. .. Because of the current inactive status 
of U.S.-Argentine diplomatic relations, 
Argentine diplomats in Washington, with 
no official business to perform, get only 
“A” gas-ration cards; it’s a severe blow to 
the embassy staff since its allotment has 
been larger than others of comparable 
size . .. Washington motorists are dilut- 
ing their gasoline with an unrationed 
cleaning fluid sold at filling stations for 
25 cents a bottle; some are even buying 
50-gallon drums of the fluid . . . The 
OPA has instructed its district offices to 
employ war veterans as rapidly as va- 
cancies occur. 





Trends Abroad 


"Tere's no reason to believe from re- 
cent optimistic talk that a satisfactory 
settlement of the Russo-Polish problem 
is coming immediately . .. Although Spain 
signed the trade agreement with London 
and Washington last week, it will take at 
least six more weeks before any Carib- 
bean oil shipments can reach that coun- 
try ... The present Hungarian Quisling 
government is run by Ilona Racz, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Janoe Racz, the Deputy Pre- 
mier, whom she converted into a Nazi 
fanatic; Premier Doeme Sztojay is admit- 
tedly only a figurehead . . . London ob- 
servers report that the morale of Luftwaffe 
pilots raiding Britain appears to be de- 
clining again, following an apparent. im- 
provement recently. 


Ball-Bearing Moves 


Recent Allied intervention in Swedish 
sales of ball bearings to Germany stemmed 
from reports that more of them had 
moved from at least one Baltic port than 
Stockholm had pledged the Western 
Powers would be shipped. Moreover, 
these were of a special and precious 
quality and thus is eae circumvent the 
U. S.-British aim of getting Sweden to 
reduce her aid to the Axis. Another over- 
looked angle of the bearing negotiations: 
Sweden’s shipments are limited by money 
values, not by tonnage shipped. So Swe- 
den’s authorized sales to the Nazis were 
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reduced automatically when preclusive 
buying by the Allies shot prices up. In- 
cidentally, don’t be surprised if 2 leading 
U.S. businessman shows up in Stock- 
holm, unofficially but with Washington 
approval, to help persuade the Swedes to 
over collaboration with this country. 


Egyptian Power Plan 


Reviving an idea born during the last 
war, Egyptian engineers are trying to get 
support for a plan to utilize the Qattara 

Depression’s 7,000 square miles for a vast 
' postwar hydro-electric project. Un- 
changed in its basic essentials, the plan 
would call for a canal and three tunnel- 
pipes that would bring water from the 
Mediterranean and feed it into the vast 
depression, which averages approximate- 
ly 200 feet below sea level. The power 
station would be set up at the feed-in 
point, and engineers estimate it would 
produce enough electricity to serve the 
entire Nile Delta-Port Said, Tanta, Alex- 
andria, and perhaps even. Cairo. 


' Propaganda Bombing 


The Allied bombing of Germany with 
propaganda leaflets, currently being in- 
tensified, features straight news accounts 
of outside world events. The emphasis 
falls on recent German reverses and the 
growing pro-Allied attitude of the neu- 
trals. Past statements by Roosevelt and 
Hull that the German people will not be 
destroyed are also reiterated. The Ger- 
mans have retaliated by dropping faked 
United Nations pamphlets designed to 
confuse the mel stort in occupied 
countries and weaken their support for 
the invasion. 


Canadian Notes 


Canada is scraping the bottom of her 
manpower barrel—six men have to be 
called up to get one for military service 
. .. Canadian Selective Service offices are 
turning down hundreds of applications 
daily from workers who fear their war 
jobs may peter out soon and want per- 
mission to try for jobs in the U.S. ... 
Navy men in Ottawa regard the chances 
as better than 50-50 that German U-boats 
will again attempt to raid shipping in the 
St. Lawrence this year. 


Korean AMG Ideas 


Nothing is being said officially, but 
even now London and Washington are 
discussing organization of an AMG for 
Korea. As it stands, the British claim no 
interest in the area and are willing to 
leave its administration to the U. S., pro- 
vided they have token participation. But 
before any Korean AMG goes into opera- 
tion, you can expect the Russians to show 
an intense interest. Of course, if Moscow 
joins in the war against Japan after the 
European conflict ends, it will naturally 
have a part in the organization. If it does 
not, there may be some spirited bargain- 
ing, with the U.S. and Britain wanting 


to trade participation in Korean affairs 
for a share in the military governments 
of Rumania, Finland, or Poland. 


Foreign Notes 


More and more German factory own- 
ers‘in occupied China are transferring 
ownership to local Chinese, fearing Jap 
confiscation when Germany falls .. . 
Londoners now jestingly apply German 
names to heavily bombed out areas; the 
West End is called Hamburg, and the 
City, Berlin . . . The Germans have for- 
bidden the performance of Lakmé and 
Madame Butterfly in French theaters be- 
cause the hero in the former is British 
and in the latter an American officer; 
every time they appeared on the stage 
the audience broke out in thunderous 
ovations. 





U.S. ‘Amtorg’? 


U. S. business, usually strongly individ- 
ualistic even in foreign trade, will watch 
closely the creation of a Canadian “Am- 
torg” to front for producers in future deals 
with the Soviet. For years, a prime ques- 
tion for the U.S. and other democracies 
has been how to sell to collectivist Russia, 
which operates as a unit. Now Canada’s 
new Export Board, an approximation of 
Russia’s Amtorg, is the Dominion’s an- 
swer, and its first important test is already 
under way. The Soviet is seeking $25,- 
000,000 worth of hydroelectric generat- 
ing equipment in North America. If the 
orders should go to Canada, U.S. manu- 
facturers sntcly 8 expected to advocate a 
similar government setup to represent 
them in foreign trade. - 


Small Postwar Farms 


Agricultural equipment manufacturers 
¥e completing postwar plans for pro- 
uction of new types of equipment for 
use on small farms to enable them to 
cut costs and compete with larger mech- 
anized farms. They believe peace will see 
many soldiers seeking to own farms, and 
they nay some war-plant workers to 
turn to farming to earn a living. The new 
and radically improved machines already 
designed include a one-man pickup hay 
baler, a new field ensilage harvester, and 
a self-propelled combine to be used for 
soybeans, rice, and grain crops (see 
page 64). 


High Octane Engines 


Some automotive engineers argue 
against the development of small auto- 
mobile engines using high-octane fuel, a 
discussed sateen: f They concede that 
such engines would prove economical 
but might well absorb ‘almost all of the 
high-octane production capacity, leaving 
little margin for military use. In event 
of another war, many automobiles would 
be unusable, they argue, because the 


motors wouldn’t run on the low grades’ 


of fuel. For this. reason the engineers 
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quire them. 


Business Footnotes 


Night clubs, cafés, and offices on the 
“nonessential” list may have to give up 
their air conditioning this summer if they 
run short of freon, the cooling chemical; 
however, the chances for requisitioning 
of outstanding supplies in functioning 
systems are diminishing . . . Example of 
inflated bootleg prices: Kentucky moon- 
shine is selling for $25 a gallon, or more 
than double the prewar level . . . Inci- 
dentally, dry gains in Kentucky, largest 
liquor-producing state, indicate that 80 
of the state’s 120 counties are dry by 
local option, and recently two Louisville 
precincts voted prohibition. 





Miscellany 


Coertain newspaper columnists and 
radio commentators took an unpublicized 
panning in off-the-record sessions at the 
recent ASNE convention in Washington; 
the editors held that irresponsibility in 
such directions was damaging to all news 
mediums . . . Faced with the possible 
loss of their choice network air time, some 
established radio programs are continv- 
ing their broadcasts through the summer 
months . . . Some British publications are 
now using a smooth finish paper that is 
made from raw materials available in 
Great Britain; straw and waste wood 
make up most of the fibrous material 
while the coating is English china clay, 
which is normally used on high-finished 


stock. 


Movie Lines 


The anti-Nazi film “Watch on the 
Rhine,” originally held up by Swedish 
censors, has now been passed for exhibi- 
tion in that woages” Sey . Arthur Schwartz 
is contemplating musicals based on 
the lives of Cole Porter and Vincent 
Youmans, titled “Night and Day” and 
“Sometimes I'm Happy” . . . RKO plans 
to produce two movies a year based on 
the exploits of the comic-strip detective, 
Dick Tracy. 


Book Notes 


Isabel de Palencia, who served as Min- 
ister to Sweden and Finland for the 
Spanish Republic, is writing a biography 
of Mme. Detuvive Kollontay, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to Sweden . . . ! 
Pyle has written the foreword to Ray- 
mond Clapper Watching the World,” the 
collection of the late syndicated colum- 
nist’s work which Whittlesey House will 


. publish late next month . . 


clair’s new Lanny Budd novel will be 
called “Presidential Agent” and_will be 
released by Viking early next fall. 
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No, it hasn’t ‘quite come to this at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 


In fact, we’re managing very well indeed, all things 
considered.* But every so often, we run into a little 
problem of simple but inflexible arithmetic. For instance: 





@ The Hotel Pennsylvania has 2200 rooms. No more, no 
less. But in these war-busy days, there are usually more 
New York visitors seeking these comfortable rooms than 
there are rooms available. 








When that happens, somebody must be disappointed. 
And naturally, the folks with confirmed reservations 














on ie have priority. 

Swedish You can help make things easier all around by observ-, 
c — ing these “Three Golden Rules for Wartime Travelers”’: 
;chw 

yased on 


1—Make reservations well in advance, specifying hour 

















Vincent of arrival and day of departure. 
ay” and 2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 
O plans 3—Release your room as early as possible on day of 
yased on ae 


: departure. 
letective, e 


You'll be helping the other fellow, to be sure. But sooner 
_ or later, the other fellow’s thoughtfulness will help you. 


*Hotel Pennsylvania rooms and beds are still the most 

















1 as A comfortable you can find. The meals are still deli- 

for be cious, thanks to skillful, ration-wise chefs. And 

ge every important Statler service is still maintained at 
° mie gratifyingly high efficiency. 

to “Ray- 

orld,” the 

a one YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 

ouse o 

: ee - NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 

d will be 

all. 
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Looks at GHQ of | 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Renewed right-wing attacks on the CIO political action com- 
mittee may be expected as a result of the victories of Senators 
Hill and Pepper and the defeat of Congressman Joe Starnes of 
the Dies committee in the recent primaries. 


The committee carefully avoids claiming credit for the votes for 
fear of drawing opposition fire, but labor in the industrial areas 
exercised its ballots solidly. Incidentally, Sidney Hillman, head 
of the committee, says he'll honor a personal subpoena to tes- 
tify before the Dies committee if one is served but will refuse to 


produce any committee records. 


The-crux of the current sedition case, in the opinion of inde- 
pendent legal experts, is whether the government can show that 
the 29 defendants received Nazi money, either directly or in- 
directly. Look for sensational disclosures about financial trans- 
actions between Americans and the Ausland Institut of Stutt- 
gart, the Nazi propaganda machine. 


The British may prove less insistent than expected in favoring 
cartels as the dominant pattern for postwar international trade. 
In commodities, at least, some cartel promoters are coming 
around to the official U.S. view that big-volume, low-price 
sales may yield as much profit and more good will than the 
small-volume, high-price policy promoted by cartels. In manu- 
factures, where the British competitive position is weaker the 
story may be different. . 


The Anglo-American understanding on the Redline Oil agree- 
ment is a straw in the commodities wind. The British, without 
much argument, agreed to reexamine this Middle Eastern cartel 
when European fighting ends and modify any terms conflicting 
with the principles of free enterprise, expanding production, 
and reasonable prices adopted at the oil parley just concluded. 


Continued absence of Harry Hopkins has caused real concern 
among Allied diplomats. He could nearly always be counted on 


to expedite Lend-Lease and other matters when they got bogged — 


down in red tape and suggestions made to him were more cer- 
tain to reach the President's ear than those made through regu- 
lar channels. 


Don’t dismiss lightly the latest warnings against unnecessary 
travel. The ODT expects the tightest transportation situation 
yet along the entire Atlantic Seaboard when the invasion comes. 
Replacements and supplies moving out and wounded coming 
back naturally will have right of way. Civilians will get what's 
left, if any. 


No formal ban on dining cars, club cars, and other travel lux- 
uries is contemplated now. But regular passenger service on 
some lines may be suspended for hours at a time, and you may 
have to sleep on station benches and rustle your own food while 
you wait for day coaches to rescue you. 


The wholesale removal of meats and canned vegetables from 
rationing reflects a fundamental change in governr: — * yhi- 


—< 


losophy of food distribution. At the beginning, rationing was 


designed to distribute fairly what food was left after a portion 
had n set aside for future emergencies. Now we are distrib- 
uting all we produce. 


Runs of livestock due to a general feed shortage and to local 
drought conditions in the West precipitated the removal of meat 
from rationing (see page 29), but an underlying cause was the 
fact that reserves already had been built up by Lend-Lease and 
the armed forces. 


But even the most sanguine food experts are watching crop re- 
ports with anxious eyes. A bad crop year, they admit, may result 
in a meat shortage next winter, worse than any in recent years. 
And unless Victory gardeners continue to do their stuff, there 
may be very few canned vegetables available after the first of 
the year. 


Many top-rank government officials think the OPA’s move was 
a mistake. Elmer Davis argues that with casualty lists from the 
invasion almost due, removal of rationing restrictions was a 
psychological blunder tending to make home fronters feel the 
war already has been won. General Hershey hoped food ration- 
ing would make more farm hands available for the Army. 
Others in the economic agencies thought a reduction in ration 
point values would have been wiser. 


The simplified income tax may make Internal Revenue’s job 
easier even though the bureau instead of the taxpayer will be 
doing the figuring on some 30,000,000 returns. 


The new tax forms will be thoroughly guinea-pigged before 
final adoption. Advertising men will draw them up and they'l 
be tried out on typical tax-payers all over the country. 


The Treasury's approach to the International Monetary Stabili- 
zation Conference is cautious but determined. It will be the 
first United Nations conference in which major powers will have 
to give as well as take. A failure might be a body blow to inter- 
national unity. 


But Morgenthau has built up a case which he believes will over- 
come all obstacles and win White House approval for the parley 
early this summer. He’s confident other United Nations will 
join the conference if the U. S. is ready. 


Expect new adjustments of aviation insurance rates in the neat 
future and for greater participation by American companies in 
the business. In the past many United States companies have 
shied away, leaving the field open to foreign competitors. But 
American aviation men are getting uneasy about their trade se 
crets’ leakingabroad through insurance data and want to place 
their business here. ; 


How to get rid of government-owned land is troubling will 
Clayton’s Surplus Property Disposal organization. He doesnt 
differ with the Congressional demand that former owners shou 
be given preference in the bidding, but he wants no positive 
rule$ set down at present. 


Clayton’s relations with the legislators are of the best, and its 
believed Congress will give him time to work out his problem 
before passing any specific legislation. 





Bottleneck Breakers 


By pressing metal powders into the 
desired shape in one stroke, it has been 
possible for Chrysler Corporation to 
produce many parts for weapons in 
but a fraction of the time required to 
machine them by ordinary methods. 
This process also eliminates waste of 
precious materials and saves countless 
man-hours. 


It all started some years before the 
war when Chrysler Corporation’s Am- 
plex Division began pressing “Oilite” 
bearings out of powdered metal and 
impregnating them with oil which 
penetrated the tiny pores of the metal 
itself. Once installed in hard-to-reach 
places in automobiles, vacuum cleaners, 


washing machines and other devices, 
these bearings provided their own 
lubrication without further attention. 

Today almost every American-built 
weapon is made in larger quantity, at 
a saving of time and material, and 
functions better in action because it 
contains from one to scores of preci- 
sion parts made by Powder Metal- 
lurgy. Such parts range from, single 
pieces weighing 64 pounds down to 
tiny rivets weighing 10,000 to a pound. 

Thus the science of peace has been 
applied to conserving the nation’s 
manpower, materials and finances while 
speeding the production of better 
weapons. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—-BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines OILITE Powdered Metal Products 


BB soto CHRYSLER 


You recall how Grandma 
mixed flour, seasoning and 
baking powder ... then shaped 
and baked them into vastly 
different kinds of cookies, 
doughnuts, cakes and bread. 


Powder Metallurgy is fun- 
damentally very similar. Start- 
ing with metal “flour” so light 
and fluffy a breath of air would 
blow it away, various “recipes” 
are mixed, pressed in molds 
and actually “baked” in huge 
heat-treating ovens . . . to be- 
come tough, finished parts for 
many types of war equipment. 


You'll Enjoy Major Bowes and His Amateurs 
Thursdays, 9 P. M., E W.T., CBS Network 












| You can bury 
BRASS 


Why work like beavers 
to raise the shattered, sunken hulks of Pearl Harbor? Two 


reasons ... scrap and salvage. And always among the top-: 


most items on the salvage list are the ship’s “brightwork,” 
piping, precision instruments, and other costly gear... 
which are Brass in part or entirety. 

Unless battle-damaged, this equipment is usually salvage- 
able and readily renewable because of this unique character- 
istic of Naval Brass: No other metal or alloy is so agelessly 


defiant of the inroads of corrosion. In fact, Brass raised from — 


months or years in-a watery grave can be restored with al- 
most magical ease and speed to its former unspotted bril- 


Th BRISTOL BRASS 
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fey ecc but you can’t ‘kill it! 


liance. So Brass is a lifelong protector: of public funds in 
the shape of taxes, securities, and war bonds. 

Thousands of sea-miles of Naval Brass have rolled from 
the mills at Bristol since the Spanish-American War. And 
many more thousands of miles of Bristol Brass sheet, tod, 
and wire . . . in various alloys for every military purpose 
from shells to hospital equipment . . . are rolling out now. 
But one day soon, this golden flow will be diverted back 
to peacetime products . . . such, perhaps, as your own ... 
if machinability, “form-ability,” corrosion-resistance, and 
handsome richness of color are factors in your production 
and marketing plans. At your service, at any time. 
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Makers of Brass Since 1850 - “Bristol, Connecticut 
* BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS - 
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How Invasion Prospects Appear 
to Those Within Nazi Fortress 


Germans See Blow Falling 
in May and With Terrific Power; 
Allied Problem Will Be Supply 


A few years ago it was the Allies who 
were waiting from one tense day to an- 
other for the next blow from the enemy. 
That was all they could do—wait and 
a. But last week, as the fateful 

ays of May rolled by, it was the Ger- 
mans who were waiting and speculdting. 
The official propaganda mirrored their 
fears and premonitions of the blows to 
come. To a German inside Hitler’s for- 
tress the Allied preparations, as told to 
him by his own propagandists, shaped up 
like this: 
@ The invasion should come soon, prob- 
ably in May. Marshal Erwin Rommel 
himself says that it “must be reckoned as 
imminent.” When it does come, it will hit 
the Nazi defenses with tremendous pow- 
er. By Nazi statistics, the Allies have 
some 50 “motorized” divisions concen- 
trated in Britain. Troops for air landings 
are in the Faré Islands and it looks as if 
the Allies may be planning to attack 
Scandinavia from Iceland. There will also 
be a great assault on the German rear 
areas by air-borne forces. In the Mediter- 
ranean the Allies have 26 divisions, plus 
strong French forces. All told, in the in- 
vasion they will use about 2,000,000 men 
and 100,000 ships. ; 


or €The Allies will get ashore all right. 
nd Their problem, according to the Third 
od, Reich’s military commentators, will not 
nat be landing but supply. Furthermore, they 
will land under “an enormous air um- 
Dw. brella.” : 
ack @ However, the Reich’s leaders seem con- 
er fident of repelling the invasion. Goebbels 
and says “there exist innumerable defense 
ee Measures and weapons so far unknown.” 


In addition, Goebbels thinks that bomb- 
ing can't knock out the Luftwaffe” while 
Cassino “has shown that aerial bombard- 
ments, pe ppp incon massive, are not in 

elves adequate to break through 
fixed lines of defense unless ground troops 
‘ superiority.” 


Ptr aoe Allies are preparing to take the 


offensive in Italy—again the Nazi speak- 
ing. Certain movements of the Fifth and 
Eighth Armies behind the lines have con- 
vinced German military leaders that these 
forces are getting ready to attack and 
that such action will coincide with the 
blow from the west. . 

@ On the Russian front the Red Army 
has already launched fierce attacks in Ru- 
mania below the Carpathian Mountains. 
The Soviets are concentrating vast forces 
for a great battle in the center of the line 


ably be coordinated with the invasion 
from the west. Capt. Ludwig Sertorius, 
commentator for the Transocean news 
service, says: “Coordination of [Allied] 
military operations may also have been 
decided on in connection with the east- 
ern front, although one should not forget 
that the war in the east follows its own 
course.” 

@ While they say air attacks on Europe 
cannot break German morale, Nazi lead- 
ers admit that the bombing raids consti- 
tute the first phase of the actual invasion 
of the Continent. 


Hitting the Rails 

What the Nazis now call the air in- © 
vasion of Europe went forward all last 
week in long strides, although storms over 
the Channel held back Britain-hased 
planes for a time. Berlin took a powerful 





a 





Germans in this section of Berlin agree with the official propaganda 
line that air raids constitute invasion in themselves 
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Sunday-morning blow from the American 
heavy bombers while the Mediterranean 
day raiders struck at Bucharest and other 
Rumanian centers again and again. The 
RAF was also out in force by night, hit- 
ting targets in France and Germany. 

One of the most significant raids was 
made by the RAF. It was against three 
obscure French targets—Mailly, Montdi- 
dier, and Chateaudun. At Mailly the RAF 
struck -a-great mass of tanks, at Montdi- 
dier a plane equipment center, and at 
Chateaudun an ammunition dump. These 
were important targets, because they rep- 
resented the German Army itself, under 
direct attack by heavy bombers. 


Fact and Headlines: The RAF’s main 
tactical targets previously had been rail 
centers of France and Belgium. The re- 


sults of this campaign were given out at 
a press conference on May 3 by a British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare ‘spokes- 
man, Arnold Lawrence, brother of Law- 
rence of Arabia. The statement he made 
on the damage inflicted was startling but 
it was not nearly as startling as the news- 
paper headlines that proclaimed it. The 
headlines shouted that the entire rail sys- 
tem of the coast of northern Europe in a 
100-mile-wide belt, stretching from the 
Bay of Biscay to Cologne, had been 
“paralyzed” or crippled. 

NEwswWEEK asked its correspondent— 
who attended the press conference—to 
check back on the general statement as 
to the damage. It developed that what 
Lawrence really said was not that rail- 
ways in the 100-mile belt had been para- 
lyzed but that so much damage heel Gan 





done that it would be impossible for the 
Germans to move anything like“an army 
in a hurried emergency. They simply 
couldn’t make up the trains. 

Nor did the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare claim that all the marshaling yards 
in the coastal belt had been wrecked, as 
some accounts indicated. What it did 
claim was that in Paris, the great rail hub 
of France, 80 per cent of the marshaling 
facilities had been bedly crippled while 
in Northern France two-thirds had suf- 
fered a similar fate. In Western France, 
only one-third of the yards had been so 
hit. In the entire coastal zone traffic had 
been cut something like 40 per cent. 


Sabotage and Shortages: And all over 
France the Germans -were plagued in 
their operations of the railways by a 
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The Rocket—From Novelty to Master Weapon 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Retired 


Although the rocket gun is the 
most modern of weapons, the rocket 
itself is the most ancient of explosive 
projectiles. In China incendiary rockets 


- were used as long ago as 1232-and in 


India in 1380. It was the Indian explo- 
sive rocket which was developed by 
ve in 1804. Two 
later it was first used in the bom- 
ent of Boulogne. From then on- 
ward the rocket was recognized as a 
weapon in the British army. é 
ough improvement in rifle-gun con- 
struction caused the British to abandon 
the rocket as a weapon in 1885, it is 
nevertheless worth remembering that 
in 1807 Congreve predicted that “the 
rocket is in truth an arm by which the 
whole system of military tactics is des- 
tined to be changed.” 

Is this likely? My answer is “Yes” 
once the rocket is perfected. But how 
long this will take is quite another 
question. My opinion is that in time it 
will, in part or in whole, oust the gun 
and bomber if only because man’s pro- 
pensity for destruction would seem to be 
unlimited: 

Thus in the present war it has come 
about that the flying gun—the bombing 
plane—has gone far to oust the sta- 
tionary gun as the chief destructive 
agent. Yet as a weapon the bomber pos- 
sesses marked defects—its high cost; the 
limit of its bomb load; the necessity of 
returning to its base to reload; its in- 
accuracy of aim; the wear and tear it 
suffers; the gasoline it consumes; and, 
last but not the fact that it can 
be attacked in flight and needs human 
beings to guide it. Nevertheless its two 
outstanding advantages are its enormous 


range and high projectile power. Could 
these be added to the gun, then the 
bomber would be outclassed. This is ex- 
actly what the rocket, in theory at least, 
enables us to do. 

It is a_self-propelling shell—that is, 
a gun and shell in one. Therefore, it is 
simpler than the gun and far more so 
than the bomber. It can be manufac- 
tured cheaply in bulk and shot with 
such rapidity in such vast numbers as 
to be annihilating in effect. 


At present the two ‘detsteniliog 
ae in rocket construction are: 


when in flight. Should they be solved, 
as they oubtedly will, then it will 


be ible to fire at any range with in-: 
credible 


le velocity, projectiles of any size 
and weight. 

Seeing that the rocket is still in its 
infancy and remembering what has 
been accomplished by aircraft since 
1903, thet Sng sess te arms het 
in a generation hence it will be impos- 
sible to bombard Berlin from New York. 
If so, then a method of attack will have 
been introduced which will enable one 
nation.to wage war on another, a war 
of maximum annihilation, without the 
necessity of having to move man or 
witha ything lik high a perfec- 

at anything like so high a 
tion will be attained during the present 
war is most improbable. For, as with 
the tank and airplane, the rocket will 
need tests and trials of at least two 
wars and an intervening peace interval 
to bring it to maturity. Yet there can be 
no doubt whatsoever now that rocket 


guns and rocket bombs are accom- 
plished facts as — and they will 
be steadily improved. 


During recent months we have 
heard so much from our enemy about 
his secret weapons that I am inclined to 
believe that should the rocket gun 

among them, it will prove less 
effective than his threats proclaim. Ob- 
viously, in this secret-weapon propa- 
ganda the intention iM to age - 
ror by magnifyi e novelty of the 
lan he hidden aim being to sell 
us fear and persuade us to stock it. 

Nevertheless there can be no question 
that a moderately effective rocket a 
paratus and one which can be rapidly 
moved from place to place should prove 
a formidable weapon in area bombard- 
ments—such as bringing the crashes of 
bursting shells down on sections of Jand- 
ing beach or localities which have been 
occupied by air-borne troops. Tactics 
are based as much, if not more, on mor. 
as on material effect. For, as was the 
case of the original tank in the last war 
and with the dive bomber in the earl 
stages of the present war, the moral ef- 
fect was the main dividend of the nov- 
elty. : 

Therefore, should our invading 
troops be mentally prepared to shield 
their morale by refusing to be surprised 
by a mere novelty, then I think the 
chances are that they will find the 
rocket gun, anyhow in this war, has 
very decided limitations, though in the 
next it may well become the master 
weapon: a weapon which sets the tac 
tical pace and which all other weapons 





must follow. % 
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shortage of personnel and by sabotage. 
Some 40,000 German railway men had 
been brought in to run the French: and 
Belgian railways. Sabotage had increased 
by nearly 1,000 per cent. 

The Nazis suffered from a shortage of 
nearly everything else connected with 
running a railway. They were perhaps 
best off so far as locomotives were con- 
cerned because of the 1,000 extra engines 
they had construeted for use in Russia 
and were unable to put into service. 
However, many of the other locomotives 
were 40 years old and badly in need of 
repair. 


PT Tragedy 
Almost daily, Southwest Pacific com- 


muniqués record the destruction or dam- 
aging of Japanese barges and small 
craft. Their larger ships driven from the 
area, the Japanese have been forced to 
resort to such vessels for supply and 
evacuation. Last week General MacAr- 
thur disclosed that 1,727 of them had 
been sunk and_ 3,548 damaged in the 
past two years. The score was piled up 
mainly by airplanes and PT boats, 

The next day, a communiqué revealed 
a tragic conflict between American planes 
and PT boats which took place on April 
29 when both were hunting barges off 
Rabaul. A PT boat ran aground in the 
treefy waters. American fighters dove in 
to the attack, mistaking the PT for a 
type of Japanese boat which has similar 
lines. Apparently recognition signals 
failed. In self-defense, the PT shot down 
one fighter. Another PT boat moved in 
to aid the one on the reef and the fight- 
ers attacked again. One more plane was 
destroyed in the second: attack. Both 
boats were wrecked, but casualties were 
reported to be very few. : 


Ace of Aces 


In the skies over Germany Monday of 
this week, Capt. Robert Johnson of Law- 
ton, Okla., became the American ace of 
aces in the European theater. While es- 
corting bombers attacking Berlin and 
Brunswick, he shot down his 26th and 
27th German planes. 

-_ Flying his Thunderbolt fighter. Lucky, 
Captain Johnson saw a Messerschmitt 
09 making a pass at the bombers. “I 
went down, followed him a few minutes, 
and shot him down. He blew all to hell,” 
he said. About a minute later, as he 
started up to rejoin his formation, ‘he 
spotted four Nazi planes barreling along 
on the tail of an American fighter. Sailing 
in head-on, ~ raked. one with his ma- 
e guns. Burning, it went into a spin, 
then exploded. 2 7 

The 24-year-old Oklahoman’s. score 
puts him on a par with Maj. Richard I. 
Bong of the Southwest Pacific. Unlike 
ort Don Gentile, whose score of 30 

es seven destroyed on the ground, 
aie Johnson shot down all his planes 
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One Nazi “secret weapon” may be a rocket gun many 
times the size of these British weapons 


Rockets, Atomic Bombs, and Germs 
May Form Nazis Secret Arsenal 


The Germans last week began once 
again to boast of the terrible secret weap- 
ons they would use against the Allies. 
This propaganda, however, was pitched 
in a distinctly minor key as compared 
with the campaign of verbal frightfulness 
the Nazis onkeeshed about last Christmas. 
Then Berlin threatened to “blow up half 
the globe”—a threat that was taken more 
seriously by the Allied high commands 
than was’ generally realized at that 


time. 

This time the Nazis merely told of the 
new weapons which they were saving 
especially to use against the ‘invasion 
troops. These. boasts may turn out to be 
as ill-founded as those of last winter. 
But they are also being taken seriously 
by the Allies. For this is an age of ex- 
traordinarily rapid development in the 
means of waging war. Weapons that may 
revolutionize warfare are being worked 
on by all armies. And the German Army, 
as he is far.advanced in such re- 
search 


Translated into ordinary military lan- 
guage, what the Nazi pemnanediots seem 
to be saying is that they have ‘technical 
improvements that will surprise the Allies 
when the invasion comes. One of the 
many problems of the Allied command 
is to anticipate such rises. 

In general, the Allies have been able 
to form a shrewd idea of the general out- 
lines of the new methods the Germans 
may attempt to spring. NEwsweex asked 
its ts to gather all permis- 
sible information about these possible 


Nazi innovations. By putting this to- 
gether with what was already known, a 
fairly complete picture emerges. In it 
Nazi secret weapons fall into three classes 
—— new explosives, and germ war- 
are. 


Rockets . . . Of all these secret weap- 
ons, rockets are the oldest, the least se- 
cret, and the most likely to be used 
against the invading armies (see General 
Fuller’s War Tides). Of course, the Ger- 
mans have already made the most exten- 
sive use of rocket-launching_devices such 
as the Nebelwerfer. But the rockets that 
fall into the secret-weapon category are 
apparently much larger machines and 
they have been emplaced in great num- 
bers along the invasion coast. 

The details of these rocket guns have 
never been authoritatively reported. Sto- 
ries from Stockholm and other neutral 
centers have described them as being 
sunk in pits 125 feet deep and as throw- 
ing a projectile weighing many tons. This 
may sound fanciful but it is well within 
the bounds of present technical develop- 
ment. 

Such rockets, however, would have a 
limited use. They could be employed in 
the invasion against the largest Allied 
bases—say the city of London—or against 
the massed ships of the invasion fleet. 
But they would be of little avail against 
an army in the field. The Allied air 
have bombed areas where these rocket- 
gun emplacements are located but their 
success is problematical, because the 
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When will the Allied invasion of 
Europe take place? The dozen or so 
men who know the secret naturally 
aren't talking. However, two types of 
people might make a reasonable guess 
as to the dates between which it is like- 
liest to occur—meteorologists and social 
) butterflies of yesteryear. Both are ex- 

rts in the weather, the meteorologists 
tan that is their business, the social 
butterflies because the so-called “sea- 
son” in London used to coincide with 
the best weather of the year in Europe. 

The season began with the opening of 
Covent Garden Opera in mid-May and 
ended with the King’s Garden Party, 
shortly after mid-July. If the most im- 
portant factor in determining the inva- 
sion is the weather, it would be highly 
likely that it would occur between those 
dates. 

In addition to the weather, another 
vital consideration is tides. High tides 
naturally favor invasion because they 
help the invaders avoid exposure on long 
stretches of beach and may carry them 
over many water obstacles. The last 
factor is the moon. A waxing moon is 
probably ideal for invasion since it 
doesn’t cast enough light to reveal the 
first operations and provides maximum 
light later when it is needed more. 





The Weather and the Question 


Here, for home guessers, is a brief 
summary of how the weather, the tides, 
and the moon appear in the period be- 
ginning May 15. 


Weather: The last gales were blow- 
ing themselves out last week along the 
Channel. From next week on, the prev- 
alent winds will come from the west 
and will not much exceed 12 miles an 
hour. As the season progresses, morning 
mists will disperse earlier and midday 
and afternoon mirages will play along 
the coast of the continent. 

The temperature will not vary much. 
At one end of the Channel coast at 
Helder, on the tip of Holland, the tem- 
peratures for May, June, and July will 
average 56, 59, and 62 degrees. At 
Ushant, off the Brittany Peninsula, at 
the opposite end of the Channel coast, 
the thermometer during the same 
months will read 58, 57, and 61. There 
will be about two rainy days a week, 
with the best stretch of clear weather 
coming in the last weeks of May. Only 
a single day of fog a month will hamper 
operations. 


Tides: One curious factor in the tides 
along the Channel coast is that high 
tides occur at approximately the same 


oat) 


time of day or night at the two extrem- 
ities in Brittany and Holland. For ex- 
ample, on the morning of May 22 the 
high tide at Ushant comes at about 3:50 
a.m. and the high tide at Ymuiden in 
Holland comes at 2:35 am. These 
tides, incidentally, are as high as they 
become during the entire season and 
they arrive during the hours before 
dawn when previous Allied invasions 
have been staged. The next such fa- 
vorable tides occur on June 9-11] and 
July 8-10. r 

The coincidence of high tides at each 
end of the Channel coast means that in 
the center—say at Dieppe—they come at 
hours not so favorable for invasion. On 
May 22, for example, the high tide at 
Dieppe occurs at 10:05 in the morning. 
Presumably the point at which the main 
force will strike will be the one whose 
tides influence the timing of the inva- 
sion. 


Moon: Taking a waxing moon as the 
most favorable light condition for 
launching the invasion, May 22 stands 
out because it marks the beginning 
of the new moon. The second tides 
on June 9-11, however, coincide with 
: Sees moon and so do those on July 








guns are well concealed and the Nazis 
should be able to construct more of them 
at a rapid rate. 


... and Flying Bombs: The Germans 
have two other weapons closely allied to 
the rocket. One is the pilotless plane, not 
a new idea in itself but something which 
the Nazis appear to have developed to a, 
considerable a. The German pilot- 
less plane is really a two-ton bomb with 
wings and an engine, either jet-propelled 
or ordinary internal combustion. It is 
about the same size as a fighter plane. 
The idea is to put the plane into a steep 
dive, which snaps off the wings and gives 
it greater velocity. Its range of accu- 
racy is thought to be about 500 square 


s. 
‘ The pilotless plane is launched from 
platforms, with rockets providing the 
take-off power. From then on it is con- 
trolled by radio from a control center, of 
which the Germans probably have a 
number. It can fly for an hour or more, 
putting it within range of a great many 
targets in Britain. It is expected that if 
the Germans use the pilotless planes, they 
will also send some real bombers along 
with them so as to confuse the defenses. 
So far, the Allied countermeasure has 
been the bombing of assembly shops mak- 
ing the robot machines. 

A second German weapon akin to the 
recket is the glider bomb with rocket 
propulsion. This has a wing spread of 


about 15 feet and is guided by radio. 
Rocket candles in the tail for creating 
fire or colored smoke help the pilot .of 
the plane which releases the glider bomb 
to guide it to the target. There is also a 
Nazi radio-controlled bomb without any 
propulsive power. This bomb has a big, 
Ra aT ring hooked around the tail 
by . Little flaps attached to the rods 
open and close, making it possible to 
guide the bomb into a curve under the 
releasing plane. 


New Explosives: The German propa- 
ganda- campaign last winter hinted 
strongly that the Nazis had found new 
explosives. One was supposed to involve 
the use of liquid air. The other sounded 
like an atomic bomb. Certain facts indi- 
cated that the Germans were actually 
making great efforts to get into operation 
some sort of industrial machinery on a 
large scale connected with breaking down 
the atom. 


Germ Warfare: Not even Nazi propa- 
ganda has threatened the Allies with germ 
warfare. Yet, like an atomic explosive, it 
is a scientific possibility. Undoubtedly the 
Germans have undertaken research in 
this field in anticipation of the time when 
they may decide to employ it. The factor 
militating against its use by the Nazis: is 
the revulsion it would arouse. It would 
automatically end all German hopes for 
getting a negotiated peace. 


Yellow River Peril 


When the Japanese opened an offen- 
sive south of the Yellow River on April 
18, Allied military observers professed to 
be uncertain of its objective. One view 
was that the’ Japs were training troops. 
By last week end, however, that view had 
gone overboard. It was apparent that the 
Japs were attempting to ear the Peiping- 
Hankow railroad, and that the troops that 


were doing it were well equipped, nu- — 


merous, and good. . 

First the Japanese attacked from the 
north, taking the rail-junction: city of 
Chengchow and fanning out south, south- 
east, and southwest of the trackless route 
(the Chinese tore up the rails following 
the fall of Hankow in 1938). Next, from 
Sinyang to the south, Japanese cavalry, 
infantry, and armored units shoved up 
the line. ; 

Two Japanese columns, meantime, 
drove straight west from Chengchow 
toward Loyang, center of the Westem 
Honan coal fields and three times the 
capital of China. One column crossed @ 
river south of the city and swung north. 
The other broke across the Yellow River 
and drove south in a pincers move. 


Chinese spokesmen estimated that the 


Japs were using 80,000 men in the cam 
paign. The communiqués told of bitter 
fighting, of hand-to-hand struggling, of 
issues in doubt, of obscure situations, 

finally of Japanese progress of major 
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scope. Now the Chinese admitted that 


the Japs had closed all but about 20 


miles of the north-south gap, reaching 
- below Yengcheng in the north and above 
_ Minkiang in the south (see map). 

Chinese intelligence reports said the 
Japs had dismantled two railroads in 
Eastern China and brought the steel up 
to rebuild the Peiping-Hankow line. 
Chungking prophesied that next the Japs 
would make a strong attempt to reopen 
the stretch now held by the Chinese 
along the line from Hankow to Canton 
on the coast, thus establishing interior 
land communications between North and 
South China. 


Race Against Monsoons 


The first rains of the monsoon began 
to fall last week on the hills and jungles 
of Southeast Asia. Precursors of the deluge 
to come later this month, they prodded 
Japs and Allies alike to greater effort. — 

In order to survive, the Japanese in- 
vaders of India must have secure bases 
and large stores; otherwise, they will be 
forced to stumble back into Burma, dis- 
organized* and dying on the way. The 
Japs know it and one of their orders of 
the day, captured by the Allies, told the 
troops it was imperative to take Imphal 
and Kohima. Front-line dispatches said 
the Japs were traveling light, feeding 
mainly off the countryside,. and using 
their 80-mile supply line into the Naga 
Hills behind Kohima only for ammuni- 
tion. 

The region in and around Kohima, 





Action in the East: The arrows show the complex Allied drives in Burma and the Japanese offensives in China 


once an Allied base, is now partly British, 
partly Japanese. In the rugged terrain the 

ting is a maze of pockets and envelop- 
ments scattered over several ridges. On 
May 5 the British announced a full-scale 
offensive to eliminate the Japs and, from 
surrounded Imphal 60 miles to the south, 
another British force made a major effort 


to clear the highway to Kohima in the. 


face of stiff resistance. Superior in men, 
equipment, and planes, the British were 
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serenely confident the Japanese invasion 
of India had failed. : 
Inside Burma, delayed by skillful Jap- 


anese maneuvers, Allied military opera- 


tions appeared behind schedule. The- 


capture of Myitkyina, primary objective 
of the campaign, was admittedly impossi- 
ble before the monsoons. The objective 
now seemed to be Mogaung, 85 miles to 
the west of Myitkyina. Following the 
addition of an all-American tank unit 


Associated Press 


This picture of an Allied tank on a road near Imphal gives some 
idea of the cruel terrain of the India-Burma front 
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The Enemy Dies: Wasted by starvation and crawling with insects, the bodies of 





Acme 


Japanese soldiers or Korean laborers—no telling which—were found by American 
troops who landed at Aitape, on the North New Guinea coast. Only one of the dead 
in this picture (top) appears to have perished from some cause other than hunger. 
Thousands more on the Guinea front face the same fate unless they surrender; in- 
deed, in recent days dejected and half-starved Japanese have been giving themselves 


up in unprecedented numbers. 





which included medium machines, Lt. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s men had ad- 
vanced to a point called Inkagahtawng. 

From Inkagahtawng to Kamaing, 18 
miles to the south, the terrain consists of 
dried paddy fields, which will not be 
under water for at least three weeks. 
From Kamaing an all-weather road runs 
to Mogaung and thence to Myitkyina. 
Still farther south of Myitkyina the air- 
borne Chindits have established a 40- 
mile-long road and rail block directly 
across Japanese communications. 


Target in Holland 


At some time during the past few 
months the Germans sought a repository 
for some especially important documents. 
They decided to store them in the Kley- 
kamp Art Gallery near the spacious Peace 
Palace in The Hague, home of the World 
Court, presuming that there they would 
be secure. But British espionage ferreted 
out the secret. : 

Last week the Air Ministry revealed 
that the gallery and its contents had been 
blitzed in what was termed “probably 
the most brilliant feat of low-level pre- 
cision bombing of the war.” Led by Wing 
Commander R. N. Bateson, a small group 
of Mosquitoes of the Second Tactical 
Air Force carried out the attack. 

Plans were laid in utmost secrecy. 


Even the usual small number of officers 
attending briefings was reduced. Pilots 
intensively studied a small-scale model, 
marking the characteristics and location 
of the target. Then one day they buzzed 
off for Holland. . 

The Mosquitoes bored in at about 50 
feet altitude A Nazi sentry, throwing 
down his rifle, fled. Participants in a pa- 
rade and a ball game, taking place at a 
barracks behind the gallery, scattered 
swiftly. The building was plastered with 
bombs and incendiaries. Bateson said two 
of his bombs entered the front door and 
two others banged through the windows 


-on either side. Only one bomb missed; 


that hit the barracks. The Germans were 
unable to put up flak fire until after the 
mission was completed. 

The date of the attack was not re- 


-vealed, but it was probably April. That 


month Bateson received the Distin- 
guished Service Order for attacking “a 
target in Holland.” 


Cat o’ Ninepence 
This story of cats at war was sent from 
London by Al Newman ,NEWSWEEK war 


correspondent. 


Rats are a problem around warehouses 
crammed with invasion stores, so the 
British Army has military cats on guard. 
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Each cat gets an allowance of ninepence 
a week. The following correspondence 
between a Deputy Assistant Director of 


Ordnance Stores [DADOS] and the War 


Office is genuine. Only the location of 
the depot is altered for security reasons, 
The first letter from the War Office to 
DADOS ran: 
“Referring to your letter of the sey- 
enteenth, Number 892024, I am di. 
rected to inform you that in view of the 
circumstances stated in your letter, ap. 


proval is given to keep four cats in the: 


ordnance depot in Cholmondeley at the 
rate of ninepence per week for each cat. 

“It having been represented that the 
feline allowance is made for review by 
the War Office, will you please furnish 
information on the following points; 
number of cats borne on the establish- 
ment and paid for out of army funds, 
hours of duty and manner of supervi- 
sion; method adopted for checking at- 
tendance; output of rodents; sources of 
cats obtained. 

“It is presumed -that the original four 
cats for which allowance was applied are 
still functioning, but please ¢onfirm. If 
not, report the casualties, giving dates it 
possible. Short periods of absence may 
be ignored. In view of the present cost of 
living, what remuneration is recommend- 
ed bearing in mind that the kitten of 
today becomes the cat of next week.” 

The reply from DADOS to the War 
Office read: 

“Question—Number of cats borne on 
the establishment. Answer—Two males- 
one with and one without appurtenances. 

“Question—Hours of duty and manner 


of supervision. Answer—Indefinite. From: 


observations it is found that the cat with 
appurtenances usually sleeps by day and 
hunts by night and vice versa as reg 
the cat without appurtenances. 

“Question—Method adopted for check- 
ing attendance. Answer—At 7 a.m. each 
day cats invariably meet the leading 
hand who brings in food. 

“Question—Output [or input} of r0- 
dents. Answer—It cannot be determined 
as portions of rat are seldom found. It 
is certain, however, that rats are caught 
as a cat will frequently refuse his break- 
fast, which points to the fact that he has 
had a rat or rats. The presence of cats 
has a moral effect on rats with the result 
that the policy of ‘safety first’ is adopted 
by the rat. . 

“Question—Presume the original four 
cats are still functioning. Answer—No. 
Two females were disposed of owing to 
their belief in birth control. The dates of 
the casualties are unknown. 

“Question—Remuneration recommend- 
ed. Answer—As at present. 

“Question—Source of supply of cats 
now employed. Answer—They are ob- 
tained from well-known local breeders. 

“Allowance for only two cats has been 
drawn since the other two departed. 

“Signed by the Ordnance Officer, Chol 
mondeley.” 
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Flood at Pescara 


On the Adriatic coast of Italy, the Al- 
lied forces have been no less stymied 
than has the Fifth Army around Cassino 
and Anzio. The Germans, based at the 
seaport town of Pescara, 10 miles up the 
coast from the Allied base at Ortona, 
have enjoyed comfortable rail and high- 
way communications across the ' Apen- 
nines with Rome. Last week, in an 
apparent move to isolate the German 
forces, Allied fighter planes turned dive 
bombers blocked this supply route with 
a wall of water. 

What they did was to blow up the 
Pescara Dam, one of the largest Benito 
Mussolini built in his hydro-electric pro- 
gram to free Italy from dependence on 
coal. It stood at the head of a 20-mile 
valley which led to Pescara. On the aft- 











ernoon of May 5, specially trained Brit- 
ish and American pilots in Kittyhawks 
and Mustangs suddenly appeared over 
the Pescara Dam and attacked in three 
waves with delayed-action bombs. 

Diving through the flak, Mustangs hit 
the objective first and cracked the dam. 
Then they climbed up to 5,000 feet to 
watch the Kittyhawks finish the show. 
Heavy underwater explosions wrecked 
the sluice gates, and the river bed, almost 
dry, filled up fast. 

By noon last Saturday the lake was 
dry. It was believed the flood might force 
the Germans to evacuate the Pescara sec- 
tor lowlands, if only temporarily. In 1934 
Italian engineers, attempting to lower the 
level of the lake behind the dam by 
draining, had inundated the town of Pes- 
cara to an average depth of 8 feet. It took 
a week for the water to subside. 





Sad Sack 


Australians last week revived a ga 
about their army’s Commander-in-Chief 
Gen. Sir Thomas A. Blamey: “He sacks 
more generals than the Russians, but he 
sacks good ones.” 

The latest “good one” was Lt. Gen. 
Gordon Bennett, who lived up to his 
nickname ‘of Ginger last week by resign- 
ing from the army because Blamey had 
refused to give him an operational com- 
mand. He had been commander in peace- 
ful Western Australia. 

Ginger Bennett, always outspoken, was 
no less so as he retired ‘from military life 
and became a reserve officer. He charged 
that General Blamey refused him a front 
assignment on four grounds: (1) That 

ublic opinion was against him; (2) That 
e was associated with a failure (Singa- 
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WAR TIDES’ 
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Since our fleet strength, including 
its air component, is so much stronger 
than that of the Japs, it may be won- 
dered: Why don’t we drive by sea 
straight to the coast of China? Admiral 
King has made it rather plain that we 
intend to open the sea road there. China, 
after nearly seven years of war, needs 
our assistance badly, especially in the 
matter of equipment, supplies, and air 
power. Time and again our naval air 
component has taken the measure of 
Jap land and sea air forces and bested 
them. Furthermore, why don’t we bomb 
Tokyo again with carrier-based planes? 
The answers come down to this: 

Undoubtedly, if we chose, we could 
do it, and if there were a prospect of 
bringing the Jap fleet out to fight a con- 
clusive action we might try it. But the 
chances are that even under these con- 
ditions, the Jap fleet wouldn’t emerge 
for an all-out action, but might counter 
with raiding tactics. So what would we 
gain? Under present conditions it would 
be a token operation, not the establish- 
ment of a continuous sea route for re- 
inforcements, and while its political ef- 
fect might carry some weight, <its mili- 
tary value would not be high. 

In the Pacific we have long passed 
the time for token operations or for 
raids, and have settled down to a con- 
tinuous if slower move westward, under 
the rather sound principle that the less 

aste, the more s . Even so, with 
the forces at our disposal, we have ad- 
vanced westward faster than was 
thought possible a year or so ago. 
|, speaking generally, we: have three 
Pacific aims. One is to establish a con- 
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Our Tactics in the Pacific 


tinuous sea road to China, by the short- 
est quickest route. Another is to help 
MacArthur get to the Philippines. And 
a third is to go where we can bomb 
the Jap mainland mercilessly and con- 
tinuously just as is being done in Eu- 
rope to the Nazis today. These objec- 
tives are entirely independent of what 
Mountbatten may choose to do in and 
around Burma, Malaya, and the Nether- 
land Indies, though naturally under 
the Allied plan for cooperation, each 
independent force will help the other 
when necessary. This principle was 
evoked when we aided in the attack on 
Sabang off Sumatra. . 

In the Pacific, we are not in a posi- 
tion to move west at too swift a gait 
until the war in Europe reaches its final 
stages. We need men. We need ships to 
transport men, supplies, and equipment, 
and we need more aircraft and landing 
craft. While the European war is on, 
the Pacific gets only what can be spared 
from the European arena. It is consider- 
able, especially in the matter of sea 
forces, but it is still not enough for all- 
out war in the Orient. ‘ 

Take the Philippines, for example. If 
the time it is taking to clean the Japs 
out of the Solomons and Bismarck “Arch- 
ipelago is anything to go by, it will be a 
man-size job, even if we by-pass many | 
localities, before we can clean up the 
Philippines and establish a port there 
safe to be used as an adjunct to the con- 
voy route. That takes time, for where 
large land masses are involved, a con- 
siderable area must be cleared of the 
enemy before any port there is thor- 
oughly safe to use. And this is not all. 


Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Danger spots in the rear, left open in 
by-passing operations, must ultimately 
be eliminated. This takes time, and men, 
and time is the essence of things if we 
are going to reach China quickly. Ulti- 
mately we will occupy Manila or some 
other port we can use, but in all likeli- 
hood we will have to get to China first 
before any ports in the Philippines or 
the sea routes through them become 
thoroughly safe to use. We might not 
have thought so once, but the tremen- 
dous growth of our sea power seems 
to point toward shorter cuts. 


And make no mistake, the carry- 
ing out of our three objectives involves 
no controversies in the matter of com- 
mand. The meeting of MacArthur and 


‘Nimitz was a memorable occasion. Each 


undoubtedly agreed to help the other 
where assistance was needed. The oc- 
cupation of Hollandia and Aitape were 
excellent examples of complete coopera- 
tion. The matter of whether the Army 
or Navy should have command in any 
particular strategy or tactical opera- 
tion was settled long ago, in a decision 
of the Joint Board, to the effect that 
whichever service branch has para- 
mount interest, that service should 
command. 

We had better get over the idea that 
our military system needs a complete 
reorganization or that in the higher 
planes of command acute controversies 
can arise. Paramount interest settles 
that. Hence in Europe, we see Ejisen- 
hower in supreme command; in New 
Guinea, MacArthur; and in the Pacific, 
Nimitz. 
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“Ginger” Bennett (left) rebelled against “Old Tom” Blamey 


pore); (3) That his escape trom Singa- 
pore was ill-advised; and (4) That young- 
er officers with jungle warfare experience 
should be given a chance. 

General Bennett replied that military 
appointments did not depend on popular- 
ity, that Blamey had also been associated 
with failures—in Greece and Crete—and 
had escaped, and that he, Bennett, was 
young (57). 

‘Like most Australian military men, 
Ginger Bennett had a peacetime career 
outside the army. Between wars he was a 
successful chartered accountant. He had 
risen to lieutenant colonel by 1918 and 
later served part time in the militia. In 
19387, as third ranking officer in the Aus- 
tralian Army, he began a series of slash- 
ing newspaper articles exposing the weak- 
nesses in Australia’s defense. “We must 
do something before it’s too late,” he 
wrote. The military board did something. 
It ordered him to cease writing. He 
obeyed. 


Proa and Plane: In the disastrous early 
days of 1942, Bennett commanded the 
Eighth Australian Division in the losin 
battle of Malaya. Singapore ciceiaanae 
at 9:50 p.m., Feb. 15. Bennett and his staff 
bolted for the coast and dramatically es- 
caped to Australia by proa, junk, and 
plane. Some critics branded him as a man 


who ran away from his men, even though 
Prime Minister John Curtin expressed the 
Cabinet’s approval of his conduct and 
promoted him to lieutenant general. Cur- 
tin said it was Bennett’s duty to escape, 
after staying with his men to the end, 
since he alone could throw light on the 
dismal failure of British arms in Malaya. 
Australians felt uneasy about the rate 
at which their generals were leaving ac- 
tive soldiering—Bennett was the fourth 
in recent months. But even if “Old Tom” 
Blamey were intolerant of subordinate 
enerals, the fact remained that he had 
een successful as a commander, and 
none of the sacked generals had _ his 
technical qualifications or talent. 


The Admiral Died at Sea 


Set- back on its stern, skulking some- 
where on the inner line of defense, the 
Japanese Navy had reason to be in mourn- 
ing last week. For the second time in less 
than a year it had lost its commander-in- 
chief as a result of enemy action. On May 
5, the Japanese radio announced: “Ad- 
miral Mineichi Koga, commander-in-chief 
of the combined fleet, died at his post in 
March of this year while directing gen- 
eral operations from an airplane at the 
front.” 

The announcement was an odd par- 


allel to one which came on the afternoon 
of May 21, 1943. That said: “Admiral 
Isoroku Yamamoto, commander-in-chief 
of the combined fleet, while directin 
general strategy on the front line in Apri 
of this year, engaged in combat with 
the enemy and met a gallant death on a 
warplane.” 

Further details of how the admirals 
had died were withheld by the Japanese, 
But it seemed significant that both had 
been killed in planes on the battlefronts, 
That posed the question of whether the 
admirals had crashed (which would re- 
fute Japanese claims that they died dur- 
ing operations) or had been shot down 
(during May 1943 there was widespread 
aerial activity in the Solomons and New 
Guinea; in March 1944 there was heavy 
aerial traffic over the Carolines, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, and New Guinea). 
But at the same time, the death of two 
such high-ranking officers in so short a 
space of time through sheer coincidence 
seemed a bit far-fetched unless, as Radio 
Tokyo said in a broadcast beamed at 
Germany, “the commander always per- 
sonally places himself at the head of the 
forces.” If such were true, mortality of 
Japanese admirals would naturally run 
high. 
Whatever the circumstances, Koga’s 
death came at a bad time for Japan. 
Noted for his tenacity, he was regarded 
as a sound rather than brilliant naval 
strategist. During his short tenure, he 
husbanded his fleet, withdrawing as the 
United States Navy advanced. He did 
not risk his forces in one major battle. 
At 59, he had lived to see the American 
Navy recover manyfold from the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor and begin prowling deep 
into the heart of the Japanese island em- 
pire. 


His successor was Admiral Soemu To- . 


yoda, 59 this week, who moved up from 
the Japanese Navy’s second most im- 
portant job, commander of the Yokosuka 
naval base: His career in the navy was 
steady. His first big job came in 1933, 
when he was appointed chief of staff of 
the combined fleet. In 1937, he became 
chief of'the Naval Construction Bureau, 
in 1988 commander of the Second Fleet, 
in 1942 a member of the Supreme War 
Council, and in 19438, succeeding Koga, 
commandant of the Yokosuka base. 
Unless he is killed or otherwise dis- 
posed of, Toyoda faces a prospect unin- 
viting even for a Jap. The Allied net is 
closing in on Nippon. And he, like Koga 
before him, has thus far been unwilling 
to take risks. He did not oppose the Hol- 
landia landings. And the United States 
Navy announced last week that the same 
naval forces had pasted the Carolines for 
two days on the way back. Satawan, 
southeast of Truk, was bombed 
shelled by cruisers, Truk was bombed 
(126 Jap planes were destroyed), 
Ponape was bombed and shelled by bat- 
tleships. Toyoda did not, and from @ 
sound naval viewpoint, could not come 


out to meet the American task forces.__ | 
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Hungry Meat Eaters Lick Chops 
Over Suspension of Rationing 


Huge Herds and Feed Shortage 
Forced OPA to Unexpected Move; 
Future Policy Still in Doubt 


The situation had been in the making 
for months. Ranchers, farmers, packers, 
and farm-bloc congressmen had cried re- 
peatedly for relief and had become pessi- 
mistic about the future. Black-market 
operators alone were jubilant; they turned 
meat rationing to their own profit in terms 
of millions of dollars a week. 

The nation, it was evident, would face 
a major economic problem unless some- 
thing were done before summer. On one 
hand the livestock population had in- 
creased tremendously; on the other, feed 
supplies had diminished to the point of 
scarcity. The slight easing off of military 
and Lend-Lease demands merely tended 
to aggravate matters. Cold-storage-plant 
facilities were being overtaxed, and the 
run of hogs not only continued but showed 
no signs of slackening. 

On the face of things, however, the 
housewife had little reason to hope for 
better times. Writing in the May 6 issue 


of Collier’s, Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles had taken a decidedly gloomy 
view of rationing. “Some relief in 1945 
(with luck) and possible end when the 
war in Europe is over,” Bowles said in 
his article. 

A climax was nearer at hand than 
Bowles apparently thought. On April 28, 
the War F ood Administration informed 
the OPA that the run of hogs to the 
markets in Chicago, Kansas City, and 
other Midwestern centers was so big it 
could hardly be handled. By Monday 
night 100,000 hogs still awaited slaughter. 
On Wednesday, May 3, Bowles reached 
a decision: In a move to channel to con- 
sumers the vast supplies of pork, veal, 
lamb and mutton, rationing would 
suspended on all meats, except beef 
steaks and beef roasts. 

The big question for housewives and 
for everybody else was this: How long 
would it last? No one had a ready answer. 


To Market, To Market: The immedi- 
ate reaction to the OPA’s announcement 
was one of rejoicing. Retail meat dealers 
were happy over the prospects of in- 
creased sales and disposal of surpluses 


without red tape and endless bookkeep- 
ing. An improvement in the glutted hog 
markets looked likely. But the average 
housewife found she was still far from 
a paradise where meats were available 
as in normal times. For one thing the 
monthly allotment of red ration points 
was slashed in half, and for another the 
demand for steaks and beef roasts and 
legs of lamb increased so alarmingly that 
many shoppers were bound to be disap- 
pointed for a while. : 

Bowles himself tempered the happi- 
ness produced by his first bald announce- 
ment. Unless very good crops were grown 
this summer, he carefully pointed out, a 
return to general meat rationing early 
next year was likely. 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
was no more optimistic. Because there ‘is 
plenty of food now, he said, it does not 
follow necessarily that there will be 
plenty later. Right now, there is a good 
supply, he added, but any food supply 
is temporary and must be replenished 
constantly. 


Supply: The reason for Bowles’s order 
(Republicans claimed it was the im- 
minence of a Presidential election) was 
a market glut. In the great drought years 
of the early 1930s, livestock killing went 
along at a steady pace. With the return 
of good farming weather in 1937, the na- 
tion began building up stocks of grain. 
Cattle herds, for example, grew from ap- 
proximately 66,000,000 in 1989 to a rec- 
ord of 82,192,000 head at the start of 
1944—a gain of almost 25 per cent. In the 
ten-year period 1933-42, hog production 
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jumped 62 per cent and continued to 
mount, especially in the last year. 

One thing was certain: there was no 
shortage of animals. The chief problems 
were feeding and slaughtering, and by 
this spring, feeding had become the big- 
ger of the two. At the close of April, the 
Department of Agriculture disclosed that 
stocks of wheat, corn, and oats had 
dropped 380 per cent below the April 
1948. level. And grain prices were high. 
Moreover, corn was in great demand for 
industrial manvfacturing. Livestock rais- 
ers had to send many young, unfattened 
cattle to the market. Farmers who had 
raised hogs suddenly faced a shortage of 
corn and began unloading. 

Meanwhile, Lend-Lease purchases of 
pork which had been running between 
18,000,000 and 20,000,000 pounds week- 
ly dropped to between 10,000,000 and 
15,000,000. At the same time, Army and 
Navy demands had been satisfied to the 
point where they could be filled on a cur- 
rent basis. Canada’s lifting of meat ra- 
tioning a few weeks ago further urged 
livestock raisers and others to demand a 
revision of the strict rationing rules under 
which the nation had lived since March 
1948. The oversupply of cattle on the 
range plainly had ranchers worried. Hog 
raisers fretted over the 75-cent-a-hun- 
dredweight reduction in prices of hogs 
over 240 pounds in effect May 15 and 
over the fact that on Sept. 30 the sup- 
port price of hogs would drop from 
$13.75 to $12.50 a hundredweight. 

Another thing affecting the situation 
was a government order last month freez- 
ing corn in 125 counties of five Midwest- 
ern states while the Commodity Credit 
Corp. acquired 80,000,000 bushels for 
conversion to alcohol for war purposes. 
This and the floods along the Mississippi 
prevented deliveries of corn to the verit 
At. Morris, Kan., for example, 35,000 
lambs, requiring 1,000 bushels a day, had 
to feed on a less fattening diet of hay, 
linseed meal, and wheat. 


Significance-—— 

Generally, the nation’s food situation 
is good. There is an abundant supply of 
meat, a plenty of poultry and eggs, and 
‘ an oversupply of potatoes. The shortage 
of corn is still to 


be shared, milk cows and ‘poultry should 
get the break. 

The first anticipated food shortages are 
in poultry and eggs next fall unless the 
feed shortage is shortly eliminated. Lamb 
and: mutton are expected to be scarce 
next winter because of the drought in 
Western States, particularly California. 
Margarine remains on the ration list to 
protect butter. 

Although Bowles, who had estimated 
the take of black-market operators in 
meat sales was $1,000,000,000 a month, 
has predicted quick elimination of these 
illicit dealings, the end appears to be re- 
mote. The racket simply Seanted itself to 
the change by forcing tie-in sales and up- 


e reckoned with, and © 
Bowles has made it clear that if it has to. 


grading both in many meats and in butter, 
The major problem facing the nation, 
however, is the future of the great herds 
of cattle and hogs. Since it takes two 
years to raise a steer for market and nine 
months to produce a marketable hog, any 
overabundant slaughtering is likely to cut 
too deeply into the supply, thus affecting 
the meat consumer months from now. 
Another factor not easily determined at 
present is the effect of Europe’s libera- 
tion from Nazi control. Huge supplies 
will be required to feed the hungry 
masses overseas with a consequent reduc- 
tion in any surpluses in the United States. 
Nearly every country in Europe and Asia, 
in one degree or another, has rationing at 
present, though Russia, which guards the 
extent of its food supplies as a military 
secret, recently wate unrationed food 
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stores where beef, mutton, pork, suckling 
pigs, and poultry were available—pro- 
vided one had the money. 


Lend-Lease on Life 


Well ahead: of its June 30 expiration 
date, Lend-Lease received a year’s lease 


: on: life Monday of this week. With a 


minimum of criticism—thus belying past 
flurries about the agency’s activities—the 
Senate agreed to renewal by a vote of 68 
‘to 1 (the House approved on April 19 by 
a similarly sweeping majority—334 to 
21). But like the House, the Senate was 
chary about Lend-Lease in the postwar 
years. An amendment forbade the Presi- 
dent to make any postwar economic or 
military commitments in the final ac 
counting of Lend-Lease. 


Associated Press 


Matchless: When their mother went shopping last week and left the Dickey 


‘children alone in their Dedham, Mass., home, things were comparatively dull until 
Bobby found matches. Then things started, including a fire in the living room. But 
the errant Bobby, 5, was on his toes. Tipping over the crib of his brother, Kenneth, 
15 months old, he lifted him and bravely carried him to safety, at the same time 
telling his sister, Beverly, 3, to follow him. Bobby turned out to be quite a local hero. 
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Two-Gallus Olsen 
Nebraska Democrats-in-a-Fog Name 


Unknown as Candidate for Governor 


Nebraska Democrats were frankly in a 
fix. Through some freak of circumstances 
which they could not explain, they found 
their state ticket for 1944 headed by a 
62-year-old hitchhiking bus boy and odd- 
jobs man, one George W. Olsen, who en- 
tered the April 11 primaries and walked 
off with the nomination for governor with- 
out even visibly campaigning. 

When the votes finally had been can- 
vassed last week and Olsen officially de- 
clared the winner by 3874 votes over 
Patrick J. Heaton, a young, respected 
lawyer who was the organization’s candi- 
date, party chieftains put their heads to- 
gether on how best to get rid of their 
unwanted candidate. 

Democratic National Committeeman 
James C. Quigley came through with 
what appeared to be the best solution: 
Nominee Olsen was extremely proud that 
his bus-boy job was in the cafeteria of a 
war plant; why not “persuade” him to 
withdraw “very quietly” from the guber- 
natorial race on the ground that his war 
work would not permit him to campaign. 
Olsen was approached, only to demon- 
strate that party leaders had underesti- 
mated their man. 


Squared at Last: After all, George W. 
Olsen had been seeking nominations for 
some office or other ever since 1912 and 
now that he had finally won one, he had 
no intention of quitting. (Olsen couldn't 
remember which office he had sought 
first—he thought it was state senator—but 
all in all he recalled that he had run 
unsuccessfully for constable, county com- 
missioner, state senator, congressman, 
United States senator, and governor, 
raising his sights each time in inverse 
ratio to the extent of his adversities. ) 

Furthermore, he pointed out, he was 
convinced that he had solved that cen- 
turies-old unsolvable mathematical prob- 
lem, the squaring of a circle, and the cam- 
paign would give his solution publicity— 
in fact, this was the only reason he had 
entered the primary. (Olsen sent his 
formula to the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington in 1933 but got the brush-off. 
A few years later he sent it to President 
Roosevelt who referred it to—the same 
Bureau of Standards. Same results. ) 

In short, Olsen refused to be side- 
tracked and issued a statement saying so. 


The Man: Olsen is a plain man who 
wears blue denim breeches held up by 
s and is proud of it. Until 1911 he 

was a farmer. Then he sold insurance for 
a while and ran a poultry station. In the 
80s he says he stayed off the WPA, claim- 
at he was enrolled are 


fa at charges 
a son who helped support the fami- 


was the one so enrolled. When the war 


fame along and thé Glenn L. Martin 











bomber plant at Fort Crook began boom- 
ing, Olsen went to work there. He de- 
scribes his job as follows: 

“My work there is a military secret. 
“Bus boy’ is as good as the job I actually 
hold because each job is very important 
or we would not be working there.” 

Olsen has other secrets. He will not 
discuss his campaign methods with any- 
one. When a friendly attempt is made 








Acme 
Olsen carried dishes and a banner 


to advise him he brushes it off with: 
“Your name isn’t Olsen; you're not the 
candidate.” On most things, he is com- 
municative enough with the press. 

Then there was the secret of how he 
won. Most Nebraska politicians had ex- 
planations, but the sum of them was 
contradiction and further bafflement. The 
easy explanation was that his name “Ol- 
sen” went big among Nebraskans of 
Scandinavian extraction. But that theory 
was contradicted by the fact that Olsen 
had run many times before and never 
come close: to victory. More likely: Dem- 
ocrats, dejected at the prospects in heav- 
ily GOP Nebraska,had ‘een indifferently 
careless. 


Uniform Pay 

What appeared to be one of the war’s 
finer ironies came to light last week at 
the government arsenal in Watertown, 
Mass. The plant’s employe magazine dis- 
closed that twenty of its under-26 work- 
ers were shortly to be drafted into the 
armed forces and then returned to their 
workbenches—at a private’s pay of $50 
per month or, roughly, less than one- 
quarter what they made as civilians. 

Confronted with this inadvertent reve- 
lation, the War Department admitted to 
a new departmental order of April 12, 
permitting reassignment to a depart- 
ment installation of inductees whose de- 
parture therefrom would “substantially 
impair” its efficiency. 

Armchair statisticians were quick to 
point out that far from being done a fi- 
nancial disservice, as seemed apparent 
at. first glance, the inductees might well 
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come out ahead—or at least even—under 
the new order. The type of worker like- 
ly to be affected at Watertown earns 
about $260 a month, or $3,120 a year, 
as a civilian. As a soldier he would earn 
only $50 a month. But he would also get 
a subsistence and housing allowance of 
$3.05 a day, monthly dependency allot- 
ments of $28 for his wife, $30 for his 
first child, $20 for his second—totaling 
about $2,640 for the year. Added to that, 
$1,500. of his income would be nontax- 
able, and he would have free medical 
care, clothing, and servicemen’s privi- 
leges—including the prospect of future 
veterans benefits. 


Shot in the Arm 


New Deal Successes in Deep South 
Buck Up the Party’s Flagging Morale 


' The New Deal was the issue and the 
voters in the Democratic primaries in 
Florida and Alabama knew it. For weeks, 
the four opponents of New Deal Sen. 
Claude Pepper had drummed on it re- 
lentlessly from Jacksonville to the Keys; 
in Alabama, New Deal Sen. Lister Hill 
faced the ceaseless fire of the resourceful 
James A. Simpson, a prominent state leg- 
islator and lawyer. 

The stage was set: Anti-Rooseveltians 
had long claimed that the South was itch- 
ing, to swat the New Deal provided it 
could do so without voting for Republi- 
cans. The Pepper and, Hill contests met 
this very bill of particulars. If they were 
unseated, the GOP could righ*fully chant 
that the New Deal was through. 


‘White Supremacy’: That Pepper and 
Hill disappointed New Deal foes and 
won last week was not altogether unex- 
pected. Although they clung to the coat- 
tails of President Roosevelt for dear life, 
the bitter fight for survival forced them 
into some strangely non-New Dealish ut- 
terances. Taking full advantage of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision on Negro 
voting (Newsweek, April 10), and 
White House wooing of Negro support, 
the wily, heavily financed opponents of 
both senators barred no holds—they in- 
jected the race issue directly into the 
campaigns. The only result: Pepper and 
Hill proved that Southern blood is thicker 
than New Deal aqua pura. 

Hill campaigned: “I am for white su- 
premacy of course . . . I not only believe 
in segregation in our schools—I also be- 
lieve in segregation in our buses.” 

Pepper was Hill’s equal: “The pri- 
mary will be kept white. The people of 
the South will not allow matters peculiar 
to us to be determined by those who do 
not know and understand our problems. 
We will work this matter out so as to 
save the South.” 


bain When the votes had been 
counted last week, not only were Pepper 
and Hill apparently assured of reelec- 
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tion but New Dealers had even more to 
cheer about. Down to defeat had gone 
the anti-New Dealer and Dies commit- 
tee member, Rep. Joe Starnes of Ala- 
bama’s Fifth District, at the hands of a 
middle-roader, Albert Rains of Gadsden. 
Two more anti-New Deal members of 
the Alabama contingent were faced with 
run-offs: Reps. Carter Manasco (Sev- 
enth District). and John P. Newssome 
(Ninth District). three men could 
blame their troubles to a greater or lesser 
extent on the unexpected showing of the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee, which 
marched labor to the polls in a fashion 
so convincing that its effect could not be 
denied. 

For pro-Roosevelt Democrats, the re- 
sults were a badly needed shot in the 
arm; for opponents of the Administration 
in Washington, there was some consola- 


. tion. Hill’s 40,000-vote margin in the 


1938 Alabama primaries had been cyt 


to 25,000; Pepper’s 70,000-vote ' plural- 
ity six years ago over four opponents had 








been whittled to a mere 7,500 over a like 
number this year. In addition, Florida 
elected four delegates to the Democratic 
national convention pledged to support 
anti-New Deal Sen. Harry Flood Byrd 
of Virginia for President, compared with 
fourteen for Mr. Roosevelt. One la- 
menter, Sen. Homer Ferguson, Mich- 
igan Republican, summed it up for all: 

“There are still a lot of people who 
won't vote against Santa Claus, although 
there aren’t so many as there used to be.” 


Death of a Hate Peddler 


On a roominghouse bed in the nation’s 
capital a gaunt old man lay dead. In his 
pocket were 40 cents; in the room were 
a typewriter, a stack of mail, and a maga- 
zine editorial titled “The New Deal In- 
quisition.” The landlady told reporters 
he had rented the room not many weeks 
before, saying he was a minister who 
pas to Washington for some “legal 
work, 
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Von Gontard was accused as a draft dodger, Wright as an unregistered Jap agent 


The newsmen told her the truth: her 
white-haired boarder was 80-year-old 
Elmer J.’Garner of Wichita, Kan., pub- 
lisher of the anti-semitic weekly Publicity 
and oldest of the 30 defendants in the 
war's biggest sedition trial. So poor he 
had taken a pauper’s oath and had to 
have . court-appointed counsel, Garner 
had given a courtroom impression of 
good health and spirits. 

His sudden death* reduced the number 
of defendants to 29 but brought the trial 
no nearer a real start. After two weeks of 
unremitting filibuster by the defense, all 
proceedings had been suspended pend 
ing the outcome of a contempt citation 
against one of the 26 defense attorneys, 
James J. Laughlin. In an adjoining court. 
room, and before-a new judge, Laughlin 
faced charges of “contemptuous, con- 
tumacious, and obstructive conduct,” in- 
cluding the filing of an affidavit asking 
for the dismissal of Judge Edward C. 
Eicher (see page 87) on the grounds that 
President Roosevelt had promised him a 
bench promotion in ore for con- 
victing the sedition defendants. “Said af- 
fidavit,” government prosecutors asserted, 
“was maliciously filed as an excuse . . . to 
make statements to the public press, for 
the purpose of improperly influencing and 
coercing said court.” 

@ Mrs. Velvalee Dickinson, owner of an 
antique doll shop. in New York, was in- 
dicted for espionage, charged with sup- 
plying Japan with information about 
American warship movements through an 
Argentine mail aio in which she used 
doll terms as a coverup code. First Amer- 
ican woman in this war thus accused, the 
50-year-old widow faces a possible death 
penalty if convicted. 
@ Gert Hans von Gontard, German-bom 
87-year-old playboy heir to part of the 
Anheuser-Busch brewery millions, went 
on trial in New York as an alleged draft 
dodger. Three co-defendants were 
charged with conspiracy to help him, in- 
cluding a Park Avenue physician who, 
the government asserted, swore that von 
Gontard was in perfect shape when he ap- 
lied for an FBI job but later certified 
him as physically unfit when the draft 
board beckoned. Von Gontard’s former 
secretary quoted her boss as once saying: 
“Under no circumstances will I go into 
the Army with a lot of kids. They are 
stinking swine.” — 
@ Frederick Heizer Wright; 40-year-old 
copy editor of The New York Daily News, 
went on trial in New York as an uD 
registered paid propaganda agent of Ja- 
pan prior to Pearl Harbor. One govert- 
ment allegation: Wright received be 
tween $300 and $400 a month from the 
Japanese Government for writing articles 
favorable to it, including a comparison 0 
the Jap invasion of China with American 
intervention in Nicaragua. 








to register as a German agent, 
the death on the Italian battlefront 
Cpl. George Sylvester Viereck Jr., one of two 9008 
in the United States Forces. 5 












Changeling 


A little mail is sent to say 
Our little male arrived today. 


Proudly, as parents will, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry J. Hardwig Jr. of Los Angeles late 
last June dispatched cards thus captioned 
on the arrival of their first-born at South 
Hoover Hospital. The child wads named 
Richard Allen; Hardwig, a liquor dealer, 
paid all hospital expenses, including a 
circumcision fee. Six days later the happy 
young couple went home, laden with 
blue-clad little bundle and duly signed 
birth certificate. 

Then came the shock. Undoing the in- 
fant’s clothes, the 26-year-old mother 
made an undeniable biological discov- 
ery: her “son” was a daughter. Grief and 
uncertainty set in: had someone given her 
the wrong baby? rin sa e child 
Patricia Lynn, the Hardwigs lost no time 
fling suit for $500,000 against both the 
hospital and Dr. John M. Andrews, grad- 
uate of the Los Angeles College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons, who had 
attended the delivery. 

Last week, with Patricia Lynn now a 
wistful-eyed charmer of ten months, the 
suit came to trial. Advance publicity, in- 
cluding publication of the child’s picture, 
had brought dozens of offers of adoption. 
The Hardwig lawyer, meanwhile, pre- 

ared to summon to court all the infants 

m in the hospital that day—about a 
dozen in all. 

Then Dr. Andrews testified: the Hard- 
wigs, he maintained, had the right baby, 
but he had mistaken its sex for two rea- 
sons—first, the mother was Ferber a 


_Profusely at birth, and he had cente 


The hospital called Patricia Lynn Hardwig a boy and paid for the error 
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his attention on her after hastily ascer- 
taining that the baby had two arms and 
two legs and handing it to a nurse; sec- 
ond, the infant had an uncommon swell- 
ing which gave it the appearance of a 
male child, a scientific rarity Dr. An- 
drews termed “one of those things we 
read about in medical journals but may 
spend a lifetime in practice and never 
see.” As for the circumcision fee, that was 
a hospital bookkeeping error—no opera- 
tion had been performed. 

A lawyers’ conference in the judge’s 
chambers followed the medical testi- 
mony; then the judge announced a “sub- 
stantial” out-of-court settlement for the 
parents’ embarrassment and mental an- 
guish. The sum was unspecified on the in- 
sistence of the hospital’s insurers, Lloyds 
of London, but the Hardwig share went 
into a trust fund for Patricia Lynn. 


Misstep on the Gas 


Southern California’s vigilant constab- 
ulary on April 7 perked up at the sight 
of a car traveling past Laguna Beach at a 
neat clip obviously above the 35-mile 
maximum. The speeder was stopped: 
Police had a prize—Mrs. ‘snes Roosevelt, 
wife of the President’s eldest son, on her 
way to meet her Marine-colonel husband 
in San Diego. Charged with doing 50 
miles an hour, young Mrs. Roosevelt was 
fined $10—a penalty her husband paid by 
mail in a note blaming his wife’s hurry on 
the fact that he needed the car for urgent 
business. : 

But for Rep. Clarence J. Brown, Ohio 
Republican, the case was not closed. At a 
Capitol Hill hearing last week on black 
markets, the congressman renewed the 
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month-old incident with a pointed query: 


Why, he asked, had Mrs. Roosevelt not 


had any ration coupons withheld—as was 
customary with other speed violators? 
Brown went further. The “other” Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s use of gas, he charged, “has 
done more to prejudice people against 
the gas-rationing program than anything 
else I know.” 

But the congressman’s undisguised at- 
tempt to make political hay was nipped 
in the sprout—paradoxically enough My a 
member of his own party who opposed 
OPA operations for different reasons. On 
the West Coast Police Judge C. C. Cra- 
vath, self-styled “hard-boiled Republican” 
who had levied the fine, explained why 
Mrs. Roosevelt had not had to pay in 
gas coupons as well. Under OPA rules, 
no such sanctions can be applied against 
a motorist until the local police-court 
signs and sends to the OPA a certificate 
of conviction. 

Cravath, chairman of the Laguna 
Beach rationing board until he resigned 
in protest against OPA methods and pol- 
icies, refused to traffic in such red tape. 
He snapped: “I haven’t signed a damned 
thing. I’m not a stool pigeon for the OPA 
and they can’t make rules and tell us we 
have to enforce them. If they want to 
learn about the case, let them come down 
to my court.” 

OPA Regional Director Leo F. Gent- 
ner shrugged: “If the conviction certifi- 
cate had come to us, we would have 
acted on it as in any other case. Since it 
did not, we are not going out to chase it.” 


Refreshed President 


For four long weeks the nation had 
waited. True, there had been a flood of 
rumors—that the President was a very 
ill man, that he would never return to 
the White House, that he would not seek 
a fourth term. But with typically Ameri- 
can ‘skepticism, the average man was 
prepared to doubt everything until the 
evidence came in, accepting neither the 
reassuring official statements on the Chief 
Executive's health, nor the inevitable ex- 
travagant, malicious whisperings. 

This week, on Sunday morning, the 
suspense abruptly ended. Into the Wash- 
ington Union Station rolled the Presi- 
dent’s train. It bore a refreshed, tanned, 
and thoroughly rested man—62-year-old 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The only three 
newsmen permitted to accompany the 
President on his vacation rushed to their 
offices: Douglas B. Cornell (AP), Merri- 
man Smith (UP), and Robert G. Nixon 
(INS). Onto the news desks of the three 
press associations, they dumped stories 
representing a month’s accumulation of 
news. It disclosed for the first time where 
the President had spent his holiday: at 
Hobcaw Barony, the 23,000-acre South 
Carolina estate of Bernard M. Baruch. 


Report to the Nation: For the mo- 
ment, at any rate, the nation had to wait 


for a complete report on the state of the . 


. 
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More than fifteen years have 
elapsed since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came under my frequent observation 
as a journalist. In that time I have 
heard several hundred stories about 
his ailing health—most of them vari- 
ations of a few simple themes—and re- 
ceived more hundreds of inquiries 
about it. Almost always the tales have 
been exaggerated. Usually they have 
been without foundation. Although 
often innocently transmitted, many 
have been of malicious origin. 

The Presidency has broken some 
men and probably shortened the lives 
of others. It is a uniquely burdensome 
office and so important that rumors of 
bad health become one of its appur- 
tenances and the smallest indisposi- 
tion is likely to be magnified. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been peculiarly vulner- 
able to exaggerated rumors of bad 
health for at least three reasons: (1) 
his physical handicap due to the in- 
fantile paralysis which struck him 
down in 1921; (2) the length of his 
service in the White House; (3) the 
extraordinary activity and difficulty of 
these years beginning with our worst 
depression and leading into our great- 
est war. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was nominated 
for governor of New York in 1928, it 
was openly asserted that he could not 

hysically fulfill the duties of the of- 
Rice. Al Smith said: “You don’t need to 
‘be an acrobat to be governor” but 
many who accepted that statement as 
correct doubted that Franklin Roose- 
velt could stand the northern winters 
and predicted that he would resign be- 
fore the end of his first term. When he 
began to be talked about for the Presi- 
dency the health question was brought 
up again. - 

All those earlier doubts now seem 
fantastic. Mr. Roosevelt’s exceptional 
vitality and buoyancy have been well 
established. Nearly every winter he 
has been dragged down by the grippe 
or a cold. Washington has one of the 
worst climates in the nation for upper 
respiratory infections. Always in the 
past he has snapped back, although 
often not until he could leave the capi- 
tal for an outing in the sun. 


Some day of course Mr. Roosevelt 
may fool us. The strain of the office is 
relentless and he is getting older. He 
does not rebound quite so quickly as 
he once did. However, he is still well 
this side of the traditional age of retire- 
ment from active life, younger than 





An Old Question: The President’s Health 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Churchill, Stalin, Hull, Marshall, Stim- 
son, MacArthur, Smuts, Admiral King, 
and many others who are standing up 
under some of the heaviest burdens of 
the war. Even at the end of another 
full term, he would be only a few 
months older than Churchill was when 
in Britain’s time of mortal peril he 
was called to the Prime Ministership 
for the first time. : 

Mr. Roosevelt may not be as fit 
basically as many of his closest asso- 
ciates believe him to be. Granting that, 
and all the possibilities which no one 
can foresee, a bet against his health 
remains pretty risky. In one sense he 
has always had leeway—he has done 
more work than he needed to do to be 
a food President. He would have been 
a better President at times if he had 
=e —_ so many strings in his own 

and. 


Mr. Roosevelt is by nature highly 
competitive. He has survived adversi- 
ties.’ But, like most men who have both 
large responsibilities and imagina- 
tion, he feels better when things are 
going well than when they are going 

adly. 

In the summer of 1937 he showed 
strain more than at any time since his 
arrival in the White House, although 
his schedule was probably at its light- 
est in more than four years. The 
trouble was that his effort to enlarge 


_the Supreme Court had ended in a. 


mess. He went to Hyde Park for a va- 
cation but it did him no good. He 
could not relax. In early autumn he 
started on a trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Within a couple of days after he was 
cheered by the first big crowd, h> was 


back to normal and he wound up sev- . 


eral physically, tiring weeks in tip-top 
condition. 

He was in better shape after the 
1940 election than before it, and after 
the successful invasion of North Africa 
than before that, although only a few 
days earlier the Republicans had reg- 
istered substantial gains in the 1942 
election. Ill venture these guesses— 
that the renomination of Senators Hill 
and Pepper did him as.much good as 
would can another week of rest; that 
if the invasion of Europe goes well 
he'll be in even better shape in July 
than on his return from his Southern 
vacation; and _ that if he runs and wins 
he'll feel and look better in December 
than he. did in October. Strong men 
thrive on hard work if it is crowned 
with success. : 
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President’s health—it would come later 
this week when his physician, Vice Ad- 


miral Ross T. McIntire, would subject 


Mr. Roosevelt to a thorough medical ex- 
amination. But the reporter trio had eyes 
and ears, and their stories answered the 
principal questions which had been raised 


in the intervening four weeks: 


First, it was evident that the President | 


had completely recovered from his winter 
afflictions—influenza, bronchitis, sinus in- 
fection, and recurrent colds. Second, a 
month of rest and sunshine had removed 
the deep lines from his face and infused 
new spirit and vigor into his massive 
frame. 

At a press conference attended by the 
three newsmen, Admiral MclIntire had 
confirmed their—impressions, - asserting, 
“We have gained everything we hoped to 
gain .. . I am perfectly satisfied with his 
physical condition.” (For a.further dis- 
cussion of the long-range question of the 
President’s health, see Ernest K. Lind- 
ley’s Washington Tides.) Plenty of fish- 
ing, motoring, gin rummy, reading, and 
relief from the cares of state (there were 
no telephone and a minimum of com- 
munications with Washington) had 
turned the trick. The President himself 
agreed: He had caught up on eleven 
years of lost sleep, he said. But on the 
question of a fourth term, there was no 
news—the nation would have to wait for 
that report, too. , 


Hobcaw Holiday: Sidelights of the 
vacation, as compiled by Unipresser Mer- 
riman Smith: 

@ Site of a pre-Revolutionary coastal 
barony laid out.in 1711, the plantation is 
one of 27 in the vicinity. Georgetown, the 
nearest community, is proud: on its fifth 
visit by a President (others: Washington, 
Monroe, Van Buren, Cleveland), boosters 
begged newsmen.not to call it “a sleepy 
little town.” 

@ Included in the holiday log were these 
entries: April 12—trolling in north inlet; 
April 13—caught .an eel from the dock; 
April 18—rain, worked on stamp collec- 
tion; April 22—deep-sea fishing (with 
protective vessels hovering nearby). 

@ One night one of the secret-service 
agents guarding the President—along with 
a Marine detachment—heard a suspicious 
noise in the woods, got no reply to his 
call, and opened fire with his tommy gun. 
Catch: one wild boar. 

@ The President’s companions were 
Baruch, MclIntire, Admiral William D. 
Leahy, his chief of staff, Maj. Gen. Ed- 
win M. Watson, military aide, and Vice 
Admiral Wilson Brown, naval aide. On 
the skimpy visiting list. were Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Franklin Jr. (en route to a new 
naval assignment ), Australian Prime Min- 
ister and Mrs. John Curtin, and the Costa 
Rican President-elect and Mrs. Teodoro 


oO. 
-€@ One sad note intruded on the Hobcaw 


amenities. Fala, the President’s dog, fell 
prey to the plantation’s plentiful w 


ticks and had to undergo daily de-ticking. 
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He’s watching a big bomber stop 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Waen you slam the brakes on a 
65,000-pound Flying Fortress — as 
it roars over the landing field at 
100 miles an hour and faster — your 
tires have got to take it! 

That’s exactly what’s going on in 
the photograph you see above. 
Only here the “bomber” is being 
brought to a stop in a Tire Testing 
Laboratory at Goodyear. 

The “runway” is a huge steel 
wheel that can attain a maximum 
speed of 200 miles an hour. With 
the use of this big Inertia Test 
Machine (as the whirling wheel is 
called) ,Goodyear Research experts 


can simulate the actual stopping of 
one of the heaviest bombers at 
highest speeds. And many exacting 
tests are made in a fraction of the 
time required to make similar tests 
on the flying field. 

Whether they are for airplanes, 
trucks, tractors or for your car — 
and whether made of natural or 
synthetic rubber — Goodyear Tires 
always are given the severest tests 
before they are put into service. 
This practice helps to explain why 
now — as for the past 29 years — 
“mere people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear also has long experi- 
ence working with other-vital materials 
— metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics 
- « - and from the Goodyear Research 
Laboratory “the best is yet to come.” 


Let's all back the attack with more War Bonds 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





...tha’s LUCKY ST 





tobacco! 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE 
means fine tobacco 
L.8.AMF.7. 





ytight 1044, The American Tobacco Company 
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International 
Chief Justice Eicher was no softie 
Trials of a Justice 


Up the broad steps of the United 
States district courthouse in Washing- 
ton one morning last week walked a 
small, spry, gray man whose face held a 
determined took, Since April 17, Chief Jus- 
tice Edward Clayton Eicher had patiently 
withstood a barrage of verbal and writ- 
ten assaults by a score of defense law- 
yers in the war's biggest sedition trial. 
He had heard himself accused of preju- 
dice, of taking political orders on the 
bench, and of a half-score other: malprac- 
tices. Dilatory tactics had blocked selec- 
tion of a Rint for more than a fortnight. 
Judge Eicher had reached the end of his 
judicial peice: Rapping his gavel 
sharply, he ended the tumult by fining 
one attorney and ordering another to 
stand trial for contempt. 

During his eleven years in the capital, 
Eicher has been known as a quiet man 
of naturally gentle demeanor but one 
who will not tolerate insincerity. Once 
convinced he is being taken advantage 
of, he suddenly becomes stern and_in- 
exorable and censures his adversaries 
with voluble wrath. A 


Buttoned Mennonite: Edward Eicher, 


youngest of thirteen children, was born 
in 1878 near Noble, Iowa. His father, 
Benjamin, who had migrated from Al- 
sace-Lorraine, was a farmer and Men- 
nonite clergyman. But the elder Eicher’s 
teligious views did not embrace the ex- 
treme tenets of the order. Parishioners of 

e Eicher church, as it was locally 

own, wore buttons, lived as other 

ericans, and married members of 
other denominations. 

The judge-to-be began his law career 
at 14 as office boy in the Washington, 
lowa, law office of his eldest brother, 
Henry, While attending the University 
of Chicago law school, he worked in the 





registrar’s office to earn tuition. He did 
such a good job that, after he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, the university asked 
him to come back as assistant registrar 
at a salary he could not refuse—$2,400. 
He ‘promptly married a Methodist girl 


he had known all his life, Hazel Mount, 


and settled in Chicago. But his heart 
was in a law career; she longed for the 
country. After two years they went home. 


From 1909 until 1932, Eicher engaged - 


in general law practice and ame 
successful. He was active in Democratic 
politics but sought no office. In 1932 
there were four aspirants to the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress from 
Eicher’s district. Each had refused to 
commit himself on the vital prohibition 
question. Eicher long had openly favored 
repeal. He was drafted to run and was 
easily elected. 

During his three terms in Congress, 
Eicher was a staunch supporter of the 
New Deal but often vigorously opposed 
Administration farm policies. He warned 
that the Democratic party was destroying 
its rural support by attempting to tell 
farmers how to run their farms. 

When Eicher went to the White House 


in July 1988 to discuss coming Iowa | 


elections with the President, he was 
gloomy over his own prospects for re- 
election. He was convinced the farm vote 
was lost. Fifteen minutes later he left 
the White House with an appointment to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. William O. Douglas, then SEC 
chairman, had recommended that Eicher 
be made a commissioner. In Congress 
Eicher had helped to draft the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. - 


To the Bench: Then on Dec. 30, 1941, 
the President appointed Eicher Chief 
Justice of the United States District 
Court in Washington. The sedition trial, 
with 29 defendants, is.the most compli- 
cated and the biggest trial over which 
he has presided. 

Eicher gives no quarter in defense of 
his convictions. Once when he and Mrs. 
Eicher were attending service in a church 
of her faith, the pastor in his sermon 
denounced foreign policies such as .those 
promulgated by President Wilson and 
maby criticized the late President for 
involving this country in foreign entan- 
glements. After listening thoughtfully for 


a time, Eicher whispered to his wife: “I - 


think we're in the wrong church.” They 
walked out. 

Chief Justice Eicher lives quietly in a 
wooded section of nearby Alexandria, Va. 
A former golf and riding enthusiast, he 
now conserves his stren for the ar- 
duous days ahead on the bench in a trial 


that is a vital test of United States se- 
dition laws, will make legal history, and 
may well be in session after the Euro- 
pean war is over. 

































THE DRAFTING ROOM. ©. from the buntourous 
Elliott catalogue of 1888 


Froo~QGratis—For Nothing 
Send JYow For Your Copy of 
THE STORY OF A FATHER AND GON 
er “dnscrewing the Inscrutable” 


-.- 64 priceless pages with 14 rich cartoons 
immortalizing production problems of the Eighties 
meee 


There's solid information as well as plenty 
of laughs in this very human story of two 
great inventors. You'll be fascinated by the 
many Elliott Inventions in the addressing 
machine art — and the exciting events 
connected with them. 


_ Read about — 
Will Last Forever’’ — 
and learn morte about . 
the steering ‘mechan- 
ism on your automo- 
bile than you've ever 
known before. ‘“The 
First Machine That 
Ever Tied A Knot’’— 
and see how a square 
knot was tied in a 
new way. “The In- 
vention of the Low- 
Wheeled . Trotting . 
Sulky”” — and what it did in 1895 for 
**Nancy Hanks,"’ the famous trotting mare. 
Sterling Elliott's first Patent was granted 
in 1874 when he was twenty-one years old. 
Harmon Elliott's first Patent was granted in 
1911 when he was twenty-four years old. 
Harmon Elliott's latest Patent was 
in March 1944, so at the mt time the 
Patent files of the Elliott y contain 
208 Patents, with the earliest Patent and the 
latest Patent exactly seventy years apart and 
with exactly 104 Sterling Elliott Patents 
and 104 Harmon Elliott Patents.. We should 
be interested to hear from any other company 
in America which has had seventy years of 
constant invention. 


Send now for “‘Unscrewing the Inscru- 
table,” the fascinating 64-page book of 
valuable facts and delicious humor, by writ- 
ing on your business letterhead to The Elliott 

ressing Machine Co., 131 Albany Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass.’ 


**An Invention . That 
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| The Power Behind the Empire: 
Unity of British Commonwealth 


_ As Prime Ministers Meet, 
Dominions Strengthen Their Ties 
in the Light of Coming Peace 


On the morning of May 1, at No. 10 
Downing Street in London, a conference 
opened to chart the future of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The confer- 
ees, were five Prime Ministers, meeting 
for the first time in seven years for con- 
sultation as equals, and representing 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
| Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. 
| Winston Churchill was the host, the 
others were honored guests who stepped 
into about three weeks of active official 
routine as soon as their planes landed: 
fF @ The oldest dominion representative, 
s 73-year-old Jan Christian Smuts of South 
Africa, stood out among his civilian col- 
leagues in his service uniform crested 
with the insignia of Field Marshal. Stay- 
ing at the Hyde Park Hotel, Smuts 
emerged only for business — conference 
meetings from 11:30 to 1:00 and from 
5:30 to 7:30, with informal meetings, of- 


ficial lunches, and interviews sandwiched 
between. en he spent a week-end 
with the Churchills at Chequers, the spry 
old Marshal substituted walks for his fa- 
vorite sport, mountain climbing, and 
looked forward eagerly to more brisk 
country strolls. . 

@ William Lyon Mackenzie King, 69- 
year-old Prime Minister of Canada, ar- 
rived for the conference in a Liberator 
bomber piloted by an American Air Trans- 
port officer and brought with him his im- 
maculate striped trousers, dark sack coat, 
and black homburg. A quiet bachelor, 
King is devoted to the memory of his 
mother, and in his suite at the elegant 
Dorchester Hotel, fresh flowers decorated 


‘ her picture. His routine was the busy one 


dictated by the conference; his only di- 
version, a half-hour walk each evening. 
€ Peter Fraser, 59-year-old head of New 
Zealand’s government, was the most col- 
orless conferee in London. Representing 
the smallest dominion, Fraser made the 
fewest ripples at the conference. A non- 
smoker and non-drinker whose only in- 
terest is his job, Fraser indulged in his 
liveliest extracurricular activity by going 





‘A new course of empire was charted by five Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers—King, Smuts, Churchill, Fraser, and Curtin 
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for a stroll through the garden at 
Chequers when he week-ended there with 
Smuts. While the lively Mrs. Fraser 
boned up on her lifelong interest—social 
work—and' bought tickets for the ballet, 
the theater, and the circus, her husband 
stuck close to his suite at the Savoy, with 
only brief sorties for business. 

@ John Curtin, Australia’s 59-year-old 
representative, worked as hard as his 
colleagues and still found time for a 
round of visits and interviews in London. 
In a navy blue suit with stiff white collar 
and black tie, his plain face made still 
less impressive by rimless spectacles, 
Curtin spent his first day before the meet- 
ing touring the bombed areas of Lon- 


‘don and Windsor, stopping on the Em- 


bankment to chat with two astonished 
Australian fliers. Easy in manner, quick 
in repartee, Curtin made a hit with the 
London press. His chief relaxation was to 
eat a slow dinner at the Savoy, where he 
ordered the simple food he likes and not 
the rich dishes that bothered him during 
his American visit. After dinner he read 
and smoked until midnight. When he fin- 
ished “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” he em- 
barked on a new collection of short stories. 


Sentimental Abstraction: The five 
Prime Ministers were the representatives 
of one of the most begets: ak political 
institutions that has ever existed—the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. All are in- 
dependent. Their only legal tie is common 
allegiance to a king who reigns but does 
not rule. In this sense the commonwealth 
is really a sentimental abstraction. It is 
also a hard fact in world politics. 

It first began to take its present shape 
after the last war. Britain favored extend- 
ing the centralizing powers of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet into peacetime so as 
to hold tight the bonds of empire. But the 
time was not yet ripe for such a.measure. 

In 1926 the Balfour Report recognized 
the growing decentralization of the com- 
monwealth and defined the dominions as 
“autonomous communities . . . freely as- 
sociated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” Five years later 
the Statute of Westminster ratified the 
Balfour declarations and specified that 
British laws applied to dominions only 
with the dominions’ consent. In 1987 the 
treaty-making power of each common- 
wealth member was formally recorded 
and the dominions thus were assured that 
they would never again be bound with- 
out their consent. When this war came, 
all the commonwealth members entered 
it as separate, independent states. 


The Third Part: All Britannia is di- 
vided into three parts: the colonies, India, 
and the. commonwealth. The colonial 
empire is both a treasure house of raw 
materials and a social and pomonl prob- 
lem. India, suppressed with difficulty for 
the: duration of the war, will explode 
again with peace. It may end with In- 
dia’s departure from the empire. 

Thus the wealth. forms the 














FACTS FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S @% WAR ON SABOTAGE BY. NOISE 





\ _ _ THE COMPANY: One of America’s largest producers of 
ee ammunition and other vital war materials. 


/ THE PROBLEM: Expansion made it necessary to re-group accounting, tabulating 
and bookkeeping on one floor, and the incessant noise of office machines was 
deafening. It slowed up performance, increased errors, brought about nerve 
strain and a problem in employee turnover. 


THE SOLUTION: Management realized that here was a case for experts in the field of. 
noise abatement. A phone call summoned the nearby Acousti-Celotex* distributor, 
a member of the world’s most experienced sound conditioning organization. His 
survey quickly revealed the cause and indicated the remedy. 


- 


THE TREATMENT: The ceiling area of this entire floor was covered with Acousti- 
Celotex*, the world-famous perforated fibre tile and most widely used of all sound 
conditioning materials. 

THE RESULT: Reduction in over-all noise level was immediate and permanent. 
The “bedlam”’ disappeared, employees began to smile again, errors were re- 
duced, efficiency reached a new peak. So successful was the experience that— 
Acousti-Celotex* installation was begun at once on the floor above, as well as in 
executive offices and conference: rooms. 





e If you suspect noise of distracting key quarters.. His experience covers every 
workers, reducing efficiency or lowering noise problem—in factory, office, school, 
morale in your business, consider the church, theater or hospital. His advice is 
case with your local Acousti-Celotex dis- yours without obligation. A note to us 
tributor. He is sound conditioning head-__ will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! Write for the informa- 
tive new booklet “25 Answers 
to Questions on Sound Condi- 
tioning.” Youcan read it allin 
8 minutes! Address The Celotex 
Corporation, Department 
NW544, Chicago $3, Illinois. 


Son Coming XCOUSTI-CELQTEX 


PERFORATED FIBRE TU.E—SINCE 1923 AEB. U. 8. PAT. CFP 











Your Blood Can Save Lives —8e A Donor with 2 
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foundation for Britain’s present-day pow- 
er. It is a matter of urgency that it be as 
united as possible for after the war. As 
‘Field Marshal Smuts pointed out in his 
startling London speech last November, 
the only other great powers will be those 
“colossi,” the United States and Russia. 
| It will take a united commonwealth in- 
deed to swing equivalent weight in world 
power politics. 

Even then the commonwealth will be 
at a disadvantage in population and in- 
dustrial power. It has a total population 
of 78,000,000 (of which 48,000,000 are 

in Britain itself), compared with the 
United States’ 135,000,000 inhabitants 
and Russia’s 180,000,000 to 190,000,000. 
Taking steel as an index of industrial 
power, the commonwealth has a produc- 
tive capacity which, with recently con- 
stru plants in operation, probably 
exceeds 20,000,000 tons a year. This is 
_ probably as great as or greater than the 
Soviet’s output, although the Russian po- 
tentiality is far larger. The United States 
.tops the world with a production that in 
- 1943 reached 89,000,000 tons. 

5 In 1982, the commonwealth recog- 
nized its economic peril. At the Ottawa 
Conference it instituted the system of pri- 
vate empire trade agreements called “im- 
} perial preference.” 


| Dominion Politics: As they met in 
| London the five Prime Ministers got a 
foretaste of the intra-commonwealth po- 
_ litical problems that will bulk so large 
after the war. Australia and New Zea- 
land, now dependent on the United 
States for their defense, veered back to 
the empire. Prime Ministers Curtin and 
Fraser represented their nations in a shift 
from gratitude to the Americans to de- 
mands for military and economic security 
after the war, and they advocated the 
formation of a permanent empire secre- 
tariat to maintain imperial wartime ties. 
On the other hand, Canada’s course 
was a sharp deviation from the empire 
goal, for the “greatest little nation” faced 
a dilemma. Canada’s remaining ties with 
) Britain have been sharply limited by 
_ geography. Secure from aggression, Can- 

f ada.still could not afford to offend its 
powerful neighbors, the United States 
and Russia, by a retreat into imperial 
fraternity. So Prime Minister King was 
ready to oppose the formulation of a 
single commonwealth foreign policy, an 
? extension of imperial preference or new 
_ imperial -ties as an empire civil aviation 


» system. 


As for South Africa, its policy was 
anomalous. Strong isolationist currents 
still run through the dominion, and the 
British are not popular with many Boers. 
Yet it is the head of the South African 
Government, Field Marshal Smuts, who 
is the leading advocate of tightening com- 
monwealth bonds. Thus, the living para- 
dox of this old man, who fought the 
British in his youth, may be the best 
augury of the postwar future of the com- 
monwealth. 











Napoleonic Code 


When Britain banned all code com- 
munications (excepting American and 
Russian) to and from the: United King- 
dom, the bitterest protests came from 
Charles de Gaulle’s French Committee 
of National Liberation. Last week the 


committee went the diplomatic limit: it © 


halted negotiations with the Allies. Until 
the ban was lifted, Maj. Gen. Joseph 
Pierre Koenig’s London talks with Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on the future ad- 


ministration of liberated France were sus- _ 


pended 


Love Wins in Devonshire 


Clutching her nosegay of lilies of the 
valley and one pink rose, Kathleen Ken- 
_nedy scampered up the steps to the sec- 
ond floor of the Chelsea Town Hall. She 
arrived breathless but without a feather 
of her pink and blue turban out of place. 











British Combine 
Hartington and Kennedy in 1939: 
Love found a way in 1944 


Then she ‘was married to William John 
Robert Cavendish, Marquess of Harting- 
ton. 


The bride wore a pink crepe dress. 


The bride wore his captain’s uni- 
form of the Coldstream Guards. The 


flowers in the drab registry office were 
ink carnations from one of his- father’s 
ive estates. ’ 


banner eee eees 
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The 24-year-old bride, a Catholic, was 
the daughter of Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former United States Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. Her 26-year-old 
husband, member of the Church of Eng- 
land, is the heir of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, whose family founded its fortune 
on the Roman Catholic Church lands 
which Henry VIII. expropriated. The 
Marquess’ father holds a high position 
in the Masonic Order, which bars Catho- 
lics from membership. And in the eyes 
of the Catholic Church the Hartingtons’ 
civil ceremony was as bad as no mar- 
riage at all; the bride would be living 
in sin and her children would be illegita- 
mate. 

Lord Hartington and his lady have 
known each other since her debut in 1938 
at the American Embassy in London. The 
Ambassador’s blond daughter came back 
to the United States with her family, 
wrote a chatter column, “Did You Happen 
To See?” for The Washington Times- 
Herald, and returned to England last 
June. Since then she has been a resident 
helper at the Crescent Arc Red Cross 
club in London. 

Lord Hartington has already dived un- 
successfully into politics. Last winter he 
stood for the seat in Parliament which 
has been almost family property for 200 
years. Despite a laudatory letter from 
Prime Minister Churchill, he lost to 
Charlie White, a cobbler’s son whose fa- 
ther once defeated the young lord’s father 
for the same seat. When Lord Hartington 
lost out in the election, he said he was 
“going back to the army to help win the 


» 
war. 


Appeal From Heanor 


Perhaps it was another sign of invasion 
jitters. Miss Nora Carpenter, English 
mother of the “Heanor quads,” appealed 
again for Mrs. William Thompson to di- 
vorce Sergeant Thompson, the quadru- 
plets’ American father. Miss Carpenter 
said she wanted her babies legitimatized 
“on the eve of the second front.” 

The youngest quad, MacDonald, died 
five days after the babies were born into 
a startled world on Feb. 27. The other 
three, Maureen, Madeline, and Michael, 
were gaining weight last week in a nurs- 
ing home near the once-obscure English 
villa 


ge of Heanor. They were due for an. 


early outing in the giant, specially built 
perambulator. 
Miss Carpenter, now staying with her 
mother at Heanor, wants to legalize her 
Anglo-American alliance with the red- 
headed sergeant, but even if this can’t be 
done she says: “Bill and I are going to 
stick together. Maybe Bill won't go back 
to the States after the war, maybe he will 
stay here. Anyway, by that time our 
problems may have worked themselves 
out.” She added wistfully: “It would give 
five le a real break if Mrs. Thomp- 
ons orced aac , 
en a New York Post reporter phon 
Eleanor Thompson at her Saar home 
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\ WHaT’s DIFFERENT HERE? 














OK'D FOR THE 
RESPONSIBLE JOBS 


"You eee here one of the most important 
structural assemblies on the famous P-38 
Lightning fighter plane. It is the terminal 
forging bolted to the center section spar 
cap. For eafety and dependability it ie fas- 
tened with Elastic Stop Nuts. Altogether 
there are about 33,000 Elastic Stop Nats 
on a P-38, 














































This looks like an ordinary nut. 


~Toa certain extent it is. It holds 


things together, and permits 
removal just as any good nut 
should. 


But then this nut goes further. 
It does more. 


It locke.fast wherever it’s put. 
It won’t shiver loose and turn— 
even under severe vibration. 


You can take it off and put it 
back on many times. It still locks 
wherever it’s left — without any 
washers or auxiliary parts. 


The reason is simple. The elastic 
locking collar in the top molds 
itself securely in and around the 
bolt threads and grips tight. 


That makes this nut unusually 
safe. This is why it is used_eo 
freely on structural parts of all 
America’s airplanes. For ex- 
ample, our bombers use as many 
as 50,000 in a single ship. 


- There are more of these self- 


locking Esna nuts on war mate- 
rial than all other lock nuts 
combined. 


They will be equally important 
on peacetime products. So when 
you see this familiar Esna red 
collar, you'll know your radio, car, 
household gadgets and all kinds 
of equipment will be stronger, 
safer, quieter and free from fre- 
quent servicing. 


TRADE MARK OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


UNION, NEW JERSEY AND 
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From Northwoods Trees 


e~ee.@ modern building material 


now comes in PACKAGES! 








Tre strength of wood lies in its fibres. In trees, these 
fibres run in the same dircction, giving wood a great- 
er strength one way than the other. You’ve noticed 
how much easier it is to split wood with the grain, 

In making Insulite, we grind trees in giant ma- 
chines until only the fibres remain. Then these 
fibres are fabricated into Insulite boards—the fibres 
interlaced together in many directions. Insulite, when 
used for sheathing purposes, has a bracing strength 
four times that of ordinary wood sheathing, horizon- 
tally applied. 

Insulite is also effective insulation, because in fabri- 


" cation millions of air cells are formed about the wood 


fibres. The fibres are also water-proofed, and treated 
for protection against rot, mould or fungi. 


Insulite is tomorrow’s building material. What- 
ever you build, investigate Insulite first. 


INSULITE 


Pg 


<Q“ 


IN home construction Insulite 
has many advantages. Insulite 
insulates asit builds, Insulite pro- 
vides superior bracing strength. 
It has no cracks or knotholes. 
The big boards cover a large sur- 
face in one application, saving 
time. It builds wind-proofed, 
weather-tight walls. 


On interior walls, Insulite 
offers a second wall of insulation 
—a firm, unyielding base for 
plaster, banishes lath marks, 
reduces plaster cracks to a min- 

‘imum. 


[Division of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company] 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 




















REFORESTATION 















MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM WOOD 
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in Pittsburgh, the sergeant’s wife said: “It 
is a closed book. There is nothing else to 
be done from this end. There is nothing 
more to say about the matter.” Mrs, 
Thompson, a Catholic, does not believe 
in divorce. 





Modern Times in Moscow 


The following cable from James Flem- 
ing, NEWSWEEK and CBS correspondent 
in Moscow, recounts an event that is un- 
important in itself but is highly illustra- 
tive of the rigid line of thinking which 
dominates Soviet observation of the 
American scene. It may also, be inter- 
preted as a Soviet payoff to Charles 
Chaplin for his long-time agitation for a 
“second front.” 


Voks, the Soviet society for cultural 
relations with foreign countries, on April 
27 threw its biggest affair to honor Char- 
lie Chaplin. The comfortable, old-style 
Voks mansion on Gruzinskaya Street in 
Moscow was crowded with dignitaries 
from the art world and governmental lead- 
ers, among them Vice Commissars Litvi- 
noff and Maisky, all of whom witnessed a 
special showing of “The Gold Rush.” 

The composer Dmitri Shostakovich 
read a short speech which said in part: 
“Chaplin is first and foremost a great 
humanist. Love for mankind is the pre- 
dominating theme of all his pictures. 
Children love him, and wise old men love 
him. Everyone who holds human happi- 
ness dear loves him.” 

Solomon Mikhoels, actor and director 
of the Jewish Theater, who recently re- 
turned from a tour of America, told of 
meeting Chaplin and gave his version of 
Chaplin’s recent publicity. “Chaplin lives 
surrounded by the vast American hub- 
bub; the tumult around his name does 
not leave him for a single moment and 
follows him like a shadow. But this, un- 
fortunately, is not the tumult of glory 
or fame. Recently there has been an ever- 
swelling uproar of libel on the part of the 
tabloid press. In these libelous state- 
ments we find write-ups of scandalous 
trials associated with Chaplin’s name, in- 
timate details of his private. life, and at- 
tempts to scandalize his marriage to Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s nr ey Why has this 
uproar reached such a loud pitch pre- 
cisely in recent times?” 

Mikhoels went on to say that such films 
as “City Lights” and “Modern Times” were 
permeated with tremendous ideological 
content, so much so that reactionary 
circles in America pricked up their ears 
and began stone throwing. Then, he says, 
came Chaplin’s J’accuse in the form of 
“The Great Dictator” wherein he affirmed 
the Jolt. ethical, democratic principles 
of life. 


Ancient History? Ilya Ehrenburg, Red 
Star writer and novelist, also spoke at the 
Chaplin’ festival, saying, in part: “How 
gratifying that Chaplin is loved by ‘the 
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Never Underestimate the Power of ; Woman ! 
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sims | Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in ! 


ological Women are always making men sit up and take notice. 
No exception to this masculine electrification program is 
recent Ladies’ Home Journal newsstand performance. 
form of Without reduction in Journal newsstand quotas, women 
firmed have stripped stands of Journals in record time, causing 
inciples month after month reports of less than 1% returns. 
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The ‘Temptations’ of Falun 
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patch cabled by NEwsweex’s Stockholm 
correspondent on his visit to the camp 
where American fliers forced down in 
neutral Sweden are interned. 


The internees are distributed among 
resort hotels and boardinghouses at 
Korsnis and in and around Rattvik in 
Southern Sweden. Korsnis is 3 miles 
from Falun, a prosperous iron and cop- 
per pyrites mining center of 14,000 in- 
habitants on Lake Runn. Rittvik is a 
well-known tourist resort on Lake Sil- 


The boys sleep two or three in a 
room. Sanitary facilities seem all right, 
with hot and cold water in every room 
and one or more bathrooms on every 
floor. In each room there is a radio set 
which the occupants rent. News broad- 
casts from the United States and Eng- 
land are favorites. 

Insofar as is possible, the United 
States Legation in Stockholm supplies 
each camp with home books and maga- 
zines. Already the library has several 
hundred volumes. 

Anticipating a new mass of arrivals 
of United States airmen, the Swedish 
Government has just rented the Loka 
Brunn watering place with a capacity 
of 550 on the border of Westmanland 
and Viarmland provinces and some 100 
miles southeast of Rittvik. The internees 
now at Korsniis and Riittvik will be 
evacuated to Loka Brunn during May, 
making room at Rittvik for expected 
new arrivals. Korsnias will be aban- 
doned, I understand, owing to its near- 
ness to the “big city” temptations of 
Falun. 


Swedish Bright Lights: These 
“temptations” consist of two liquor-li- 
censed restaurants and some dance halls 
—the latter open Saturday nights only. 
Abusing neither facility the boys could 
not, however, help proving attractive to 
Falun girls. They could also afford to 
buy them dinners and take them to 





The following story is a second dis- ee 
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These photos, showing the audacity of the Danish underground, were published 
in an underground newspaper as a taunt to the Nazis. Left, two United States Air 
Force gunners, Sgts. Mansfield Hooper and James Valby, downed over Denmark, 
boldly go sight-seeing in Copenhagen with an underground agent who helped 
smuggle them out. Right, the airmen safe in Stockholm. 


shows more often than could the local 
Casanovas. 

The latter tried all sorts of tricks to ' 
win the girls back, copying the Yanks 
to the extent of appearing hatless in 
open-necked shirts and. leather jackets 
and even talking some sort of English 
among themselves. But the girls weren’t 
fooled. This gave rise to envy and ulti- 
mately to unpleasant digs at the Yanks 
in the Falun newspapers, which repre- 
sented them in scurrilous poetry and 
letters to the editor as drunken, squan- 
dering libertines. This unjust and totally 
undeserved criticism resulted in an 
agreement between the American Lega- 
tion and the Swedish authorities to 
abandon Faluh. 

Falun businessmen do not yet know 
about the decision but when they do, 
they will be sorry. For every Yank spent 
on the average $100 a month in the 








Associated Press Radiophotos 


city on restaurants, movies, or buying 
bicycles, cameras, or clothing. 

The stolid Swedes, who sing only 
when drunk and therefore get arrested 
for drunkenness when they sing, were 
at first shocked at these healthy Yank 
youngsters, who produce close harmony 
over a glass of milk. Horrified head- 
waiters raised their eyebrows. None 
could deduce other than that the boys 
were drunk. It took them some time to 
find out differently, but meanwhile the 
original misunderstanding had gained 
currency. 

However, even if they should like to, 
the boys have little chance to misbe- 
have in Falun. An M.P. patrol from 
their own ranks makes regular rounds 
of Falun’s restaurants and dance halls 
seeing that everybody behaves and ob- 
serves the self-imposed dress and cur- 
few regulations. 
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people and detested by the hypocrites! The Prisoner of Poona flickering out completely—the result of 
How gratifying that, silent on the screen, malaria, anemia, a kidney ailment, and 
he knows how to speak the truth to his One morning in August 1942, anemaci- low blood pressure. The British officially 


announced that Gandhi was being freed 
for medical reasons only. By so actin 
they deprived the 74-year-old leader 0! 
Indian nationalism of a last chance to die 
as a martyr behind prison walls. 


ated, gaunt-eyed little bag of skin and 
bones shuffled into the palace of the Aga 
Khan at Poona in West India. By the or- 
der of the Viceroy, Mohandas K. Gandhi 
was being imprisoned because he and the 
Congress party were charged with being 
willing to deliver India to the Japanese if 
by so doing they could break the British 
e. 


countrymen! Instead of attempting to re- 
4 fute this truth, the enemies of progress 
reply to it by framing up staged trials. 
In his time (to me it seems it was in the 
days of antiquity) Chaplin came out with 
an impassioned speech for a second front. 
Maybe Chaplin’s dream will soon come 
true—I do not want to. startle the fledg- 
ling before it makes its first flight.” 
The speechmaking over, the distin- 
guished gathering enjoyed a tasty repast 
and drank with vodka and wine to Char- 
E lie’s health. Then “The Gold Rush” was 
qi run off again. 


Edmond Dantés Louveau 


‘ “It was as if the Count of Monte Cristo 
had turned up in Algiers when a middle- 
aged, graying Frenchman told the sto 
of his escape from the Nazi-run Fren 
fortress of Riom. Edmond Jean soevens 
a former French colonial ge@vernor 


Last week the same little man whom 
millions of Indians consider a saint was 
released from his curious imprisonment 
in Poona. The life that had bumed so- 
wanly in the frail body was in danger of 
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the BLACK WivowW” 


The Northrop P-61 “Black Widow” is a new warplane that will 
play its part in the present all-out push for victory. 


As the Army’s first functional night fighter, the Northrop 


“Black Widow” is equipped to handle the “night shift”. . .. to 


‘guard newly won air-strips and beachheads . . . to intrude on 


the enemy’s own home ground and upset his plans for offense 
and defense . . . to.destroy his planes. 

The P-61 “Black Widow”, product of Northrop know-how 
and craftsmanship, is the largest, most powerful pursuit plane 


in the skies. It has long range, great speed, fast climb. It is 


heavily armed. 


This new U.S. weapon was designed in cooperation with 
the Army Air Forces Matériel Command by the Northrop group. 
In the months ahead you'll hear more about this airplane, see 


more of it. The deadly “Black Widow”. The P-61. 


NORTHROP 


Designers ond Builders of the 
POS Black Widow’ MIGHT FICHTER 





NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC « NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA © MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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When the Japs struck they were ready 
with all the weapons of offense. But 
they had one blind spot. On quickly 
conquered islands where it became 
necessary to build airfields and de- 
fenses, their tools were pitifully inade- 
quate—picks and shovels, baskets and 
little ricksha carts! 


On the Allied side was a weapon the 


_ Axis military leaders had overlooked. 


It was workpower—the husky earth- 
moving machines that overcome the 
handicap of time. 


Track-type Diesel tractors have 
given our fighting men the vital edge 
of victory —not once but many times. 
For neither Germany nor Japan has 
any comparable equipment. The men 
who drive them built a lifeline chain 
of island bases to Australia in the 
eleven terrible weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor, and had a bomber field ready on 
Umnak in time to save Alaska. The 





list of such achievements has passed 
all counting in two years of war. 
“Bulldozers,” they call those tireless 
machines. Engineers and Seabees use 
the name in their letters home. War 
correspondents and radio commenta- 
tors apply it to any war tractor. When 
you hear of “bulldozers” in action on 
the fighting fronts, chances are they’re 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors. And 
the tractor is only one “Caterpillar” 
contribution to workpower for war. 


Sturdy. “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor 


Graders. are building military roads ' 


and airports around the world. 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines and 
Electric Sets are powering shovels, 
crushers, compressors and hoists, gen- 
erating current for lights, radio and 
refrigeration, serving as stand-by 
power on naval and cargo ships. 
Workpower is on the side of victory. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR: CO., ‘Peoria, Ill. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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» TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—-BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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. administrator of the Upper Ivory Coast, 


was the narrator. . 

In June 1940, when Governor Louveau 
rallied to Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the 
Governor General of French West Africa, 
Pierre Boisson, turned him over to the 
Germans. For the next three and a half 
years Louveau was a German prisoner. 

Sentenced by court-martial to hard 
labor for life, he was shifted from prison 
to prison and finally locked within the 


. grim walls of Riom, where German troops 


stood d armed with submachine guns. 
Last mber, in ‘Riom, the under- 
ground “secret army” of France com- 
pied its plaris to save Louveau and four 
ellow prisoners. 
On New Year’s Eve, a band of under- 
aang men, equipped with counterfeit 
eys, entered a secret tunnel leading from 
the Riom courthouse to the prison. They 
took Louveau from his cell and the little 
yarty crept back through the underground 
passage, then brazenly walked rough 
the courthouse gates. There a stolen car, 
bearing Gestapo insignia, whisked them 
off to a chateau. For three months Lou- 
veau lived with the underground, shel- 
tered by peasants, priests, and rich 
landowners—until he escaped to Africa. 
Last week in Algiers Louveau an- 
nounced. that he would be a prosecution 
witness at the trial of Pierre Boisson. This 
gave new impetus to the de Gaullists’ de- 
layed progam to purge the so-called Men 
of Vichy. The first important trial in this 
campaign, which ended with conviction 
and death of Pierre Pucheu, was legally 
clouded by absence of firsthand witnesses 
or documentary evidence. But with Lou- 
veau ready to denounce his former su- 
perior, Algiers had fresh reason to open 
the case against Boisson, who is now re- 
ported in a military prison, his trial re- 
tarded by Allied intervention. 


Propaganda Priest 


This mission ‘to’ Moscow ended on a 
high, if mystic, note of religious amity. 
Heading back to his Springfield, Mass., 
parish after a second, two-hour talk with 
Stalin, the Rev. Stanislaus Orlemanski de- 
clared confidently that the Soviet dic- 
tator would not “tolerate any transgres- 
sion” against the Roman Catholic faith in 
the Poland-to-be. Moreover, “I will also 
make this historic ‘statement: that future 
events will prove that he [Stalin] is very 
friendly disposed toward the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

By this week, however, the dual pur- 
pose of Father Orlemanski’s curious trip 
was Clear. Officially invited to be a guest 
of Stalin and flown to Russia from Alaska 
by the Russians, he had as his assignment 
(1) to assure the devoutly Catholic Poles 
in: Poland, to whom the priest broadcast 
while in Moscow, that Stalin was their 
best friend; (2) to attempt to win Ameri- 
can Catholic opinion over to the cause of 
a pro-Soviet Poland. : 

No one knew what the Poles in Poland’ . 
were thinking, but it- appeared from the 








A cotton harness : 
GUARDS HIS LIFE 


3. letio waste a life’ is the precept 
and practice of our Army and Navy. 


we 


Every American flier must be protected by a 
parachute that is perfect in every detail. No 
pains are too great to make sure that the 
chute will open the instant he pulls the rip 
cord. When that moment comes, the harness 
that holds the flier to the chute must be 
strong to hold its human cargo firm. — 


Before the war and during its early months, 
parachute harness was made from linen or 
imported long-staple cotton. Those materi- 
als rapidly grew scarce. But the Army and 
Navy needed more and more parachutes, 
more and more harness. They demanded 


| harness that would stand the strain as well 
, or better than any ever used before. 

- Drawing on years of experience in its own 
. textile mills, United States Rubber Company 
. scientists transformed plentiful American 
m grown cotton into a new super-strength 
is yarn...a yarn lighter and stronger than 
. the materials used before the war. 

f Today, parachute harness made from this 
u- Ustex yarn protects the lives of American 
u- 





fliers and paratroopers all over the world. 


e- SERVING ¥ THROUGH SCIENCE that | men may ive to build a better world 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 
UNTREATED YARN ANDO USTEX YARN 
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>ur- Ready for petiot use, the parachute is Ustex yarn is as much as 70% stronger than Parachutes with harness strongly woven of 

trip : strapped to the flier as a seat pack. A para- untreated yarn. This means that Ustex yarn Ustex yarn guard the lives of our fliers and 

nest chute is no stron fer than the harness that has more than enough strength to take up pcm 2 tronee over per Bat pats land and every 
wa holds it to the It must be of Heat the tremendous strain and shock. Cher gunner is ready for 

aS, strength to stand rab to four tons of shock Ustex far surpasses linen both in strengt any any emerg oehnte aml firmly strapped to 

_ when the onan opens. and lightness. him by tex webbing. 
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cast Listen to the New York Philhar ic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 

heir ; 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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“| UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY | 


. the : 1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. - in Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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attitude of American Catholic leaders that 
| Stalin was ill-advised on the second point. 
' In the first place, Father Orlemanski was 
i’ said to be virtually alone in his viewpoint 
j, among Polish Catholic priests in America. 
' Moreover, in the view of the Rev. James 
5, M. Lawler, assistant general secretary of 
‘the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, “the world, viewing the militant 
atheism of the Soviet Government for 
years, must be cautious in estimating such 
statements as Father Orlemanski’s.” 
But Orlemanski had no misgivings. He 
| said: “The results were beyond my ex- 
| pectations. Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molo- 
' toff are two great men.” 
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Belgian Daniel 


The boy wasn’t safe in Antwerp. 
Though he was only 16, the Nazis had 
called him for the labor draft. He might 
as well be behind bars as slaving for the 
Germans. His parents called on his uncle, 
an official of the big Antwerp zoo. The 
uncle rummaged about, brought forth the 
skin of a long-dead ape sewed the lad 
inside it, and installed him in a promi- 
nent cage. 

For a while all went well, according 
to the — underground newspaper 
which published this “true story.” Every 
day the’ boy’s mother visited him, bring- 
ing him food and telling him the latest 
news of the city. Between visits he whiled 
away the time by practicing a gorilla 
walk and Tarzan climbing. ; 

One day the boy started to show his 
mother his laboriously acquired tricks. 
He clambered nimbly up the tree in his 
cage. But he lost his footing and fell— 
not into his own cage but into the one 
next door, where two hungry-looking 
lions paced restlessly back and forth. 
Seeing her son in mortal danger, the 
mother screamed. Thereupon one of the 
lions trotted up to the bars and whis- 

: “For heaven’s sake, Madame, stop 
- yelling. You will have us all found out. 
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Aneurin Bevan (left) irritated Ernest Bevin (right) and other Laborites 
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Rebel Bevan 


Aneurin Bevan was born with a stam- 
mer. He cured himself, and ever since the 
stocky, tempestuous Labor M.P. from 
Wales has used his tongue to flay friend: 
and foe without mercy. This tendericy to 
verbal violence has not made Bevan an 
endeared man but it has given him a cer- 
tain stormy strength of character. It has 
also resulted in constant clashes between: 
Bevan and the more conservative poli- 
ticians who run the Labor party. 

In 1939, Bevan was expelled from the 
Labor party for clamoring for a Popular 
Front afte: the party had officially re: 
to participate in such a political combine 
with the Communists. 

However, the Labor party- was not so 
rich in talent that it could: afford the lux- 
ury of keeping out strong-minded mem- 
bers. Within a few months Bevan and his 
friends were readmitted to the fold. Bevan 
was still unreconstructed. When the war 
same and Labor joined the Churchill gov- 
ernment, he continued to snipe from the 
sidelines. He even dared cross verbal 
swords in the House of Commons with 
the Prime Minister—although that old 
master of parliamentary procedure gen- 
erally disarmed his heckler with a single 
neat whack. Once Churchill called him a 
“merchant ‘of discourtesy.” Only two 
weeks ago in Parliament Bevan so irri- 
tated the Minister of Labor, Ernest Bevin 
(no relation), that Bevin asked the 
Speaker’s permission.to call Bevan a liar. 
It was refused. ; 

Last week the powerful administrative 
committee of the Labor party met to con- 
sider another angle of Bevan’s clash with 
Bevin. This was the former’s attack on 
the ovement: ee to fine and im- 
prison wartime agitators. The ques- 
tion was whether or not Bevan should 
again be expelled from the party. The 
committee the easy thing. It post- 
poned its decision on the matter until 
this week. 
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Obstinate Neutrals. 
Despite Increasing Allied Pressure 
Supplies Continue to Reach Germany 


The heat was on the unhappy neutrals 
of the Old World worse than ever last 
week. In Britain, Lord Selborne, British 
Minister of Economic Warfare, warned 
them to “recognize the fact that their own 
independence depends on an Allied vic- 
tory,’ and he specifically addressed his 
words to Portugal and Sweden. In the 
United States, Francis H. Russell, State 
Department trade expert, cautioned anew 
against neutrals’ dealing with the Axis. 

These were only two high points. The 
actual day-by-day, pressure ‘was applied 
steadily on Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. 


' Spain: The most signal success was 
scored .by the Allies against the neutral 
country hitherto most sympathetic to-the 
Axis—Spain. On May 2, the terms of an 
agreement were announced under which 
the Allies lifted the tight embargo on 


Spanish oil supplies from the Western 


Hemisphere that had been in force since 
Feb. 1, in return for substantial Spanish 
concessions. Madrid, as previously fore- 
cast (Newsweek, April 24), promised to 
(1) reduce drastically shipments of wolf- 
ram to Germany; (2) 1 Axis agents 
designated by the Allies from all its pos- 
sessions and close the German consulate 
in Tangier; (8) release five of the seven 
Italian merchant ships interned in Span- 
ish waters and accept arbitration on the 
two remaining as well as on a number of 
interned Italian warships..Spain also re- 
affirmed that all-her military forces had 
been withdrawn from the Russian front. 

. The most significant and. controversial 
of these concessions was the curtailment 
of deliveries of wolfram, the source of the 
tungsten which is used in hardening 
steel. Shipments to Germany amounted 
to 1,150 to 1,200 tons last year. Under 
the present agreement, Spain may not ex- 
port to the Reich more than 20 tons in 
May and June each, or more than 40 tons 
in each subsequent month of 1944. Thus 
Germany for the rest of the year will get 
only 280 tons instead of the 1,000 con- 
tracted for. 

In announcing the settlement, Wash- 
ington disclosed a divergence of views 
with London. The United States, in ne- 
gotiating with Spain, had insisted on a 
total embargo on wolfram shipments to 
Germany, but “on the urgent request of 
the British Government” it accepted the 
compromise. The British, pleading their 
own dependence on Spanish materials, 
notably mercury and iron ore, feared that 
in the event of a breakdown in negotia- 
tions Spain would rush to Germany the 
800 tons of wolfram now stored on the 
border. 


Portugal: Having succeeded in curtail- 
ing exports of Spanish wolfram to Ger- 


- many, the Allies promptly turned their 
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Heavy machine gun fire pinned 
down the platoon behind a ridge. 
Casualties began to mount among the 
crouching men. Convinced that wait- 
ing was too costly, the lieutenant told 
the sergeant to take ten men, make a 
run to the right, try to flank the pillbox 
firing at them, The sergeant, under 
fire for the first time, refused to move. 

The lieutenant took the ten men 
himself, silenced the pillbox. Three 
of the men did not come back. . . 


Tie man who wouldn’t take his 
rightful responsibility in combat .. . 
held up the attack, the campaign, the 
war and history. And made other men 
make greater sacrifice... 

The delinquent soldier is so much 
an exception he attracts attention. 
The delinquent civilian at home is not 
as conspicuous—but no less dangerous 
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The man who wouldn’t, .. 


to the country, no less blameworthy. . 


The business man motivated by 
selfish advantage. who abides merely 
by the letter of the law . . . who uses 


manpoweror materialsextravagantly, _ 


is more liberal with the taxpayers’ 
money than his own . . . who doesn’t 
care to burden his company with war 
work because his eye and effort are 
wholly on postwar opportunities... 
The worker who attempts to get by 
with short performance because he 
knows he’s scarce, thinks only of his 
weekly take-home. . . needlessly shifts 
jobs, or takes days off when every day 
counts for so much . . . who agitates 
unrest among his fellows... - 
The malcontents and chiselers who 
claim extras from the ration boards, 
try to coax or bribe storekeepers, give 


support and encouragement to the. 


black markets and illegal traffic... 
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The people with more money than 
they know what to do with . . . but 
insist on doing something silly with it. , 

The bellyachers, who act as ifthe 
war were a private inconvenience, 

And those who do nothing, won’t 
be bothered, just sit out the war... 


Tue sergeant was suffering from 
cowardice, more understandable than 
carelessness. Two days later, he begged 
to go out on a dangerous mission, and 
didn’t come back. 

’ The delinquent civilian does not 
suffer from exposure, publicity, or the 
moral indignation of others, and his 
life is not at stake . . . But sometime, 
soon or late, he must square himself 
with his conscience, his God, and the 
men who died. 

When you remember the sergeant, 
you realize . . . how fortunate we are! 
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attention to Portugal—the last source of 
wolfram still accessible to the Nazis, 
Though an ally of Britain, Portugal has 
been supplying the Reich with approxi- 
mately twice the amount of wolfram 
shipped from Spain, more than 2,000 
tons yearly. Since the expiration of the 
Portuguese-German wolfram agreement 
on Feb. 29, Portuguese shipments have 
been somewhat reduced. But just now 
Lisbon is swarming with German eco- 
nomic agents determined to secure re- 
newal of the agreement, and in spite of 
repeated Allied requests Premier Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar has failed to give any 
assurances that the agreement with Ger- 
many will be allowed to lapse. 

Because of Portugal’s special position 
as an ally of Britain, no economic sanc- 
tions against it are contemplated at pres- 
ent. Anyhow, they would be difficult ‘to 
apply because of the October 1948 agree- 
ment under which Portugal placed the 
Azores at the Allies’ disposal in exchange 
for a guarantee that its essential needs 
would be fulfilled by Britain and the 
United States. 

Salazar has taken advantage of this 
situation. Recently he told the British 


' Ambassador, Sir Ronald Campbell, that 


even after Germany’s defeat, Britain’s in- 
fluence on the Continent would fade into 
insignificance as compared with that of 
Russia. He also had much to say about 
Britain’s banning diplomatic correspond- 
ence between London and Lisbon and 
he did not conceal his displeasure at 
Secretary of State’ Cordell Hull’s firm 
warming to neutrals on April 9. 


Turkey; The Turks would like to think 
that they have done enough with their 
sudden stoppage of chrome to Germany 
on April 20, which was received in Lon- 
don and Washington with gratified sur- 
prise. However, in spite of this concession, 
the Allies still take a poor view of Tur- 
key’s present attitude. The German-Turk- 
ish trade agreement for the supply of 
commodities other than chrome is about 
to expire and the Turks have let ‘it. be 
known that they intend to renew it, al- 
though there is some hope that the list of 
commodities and the quantities covered 
by the agreement may be substantially 
reduced. Meanwhile, important shipments 
of Turkish olive oil and fresh fish are 
regularly sent to Germany. 

Allied-Turkish relations have been fur- 
ther clouded by Turkey’s insistence on 
continuing to supply Germany with opium 
which is used in the manufacture of mor- 
phine and other drugs. Last year the 
Turkish opium monopoly undertook to 
sell to the Allies the entire surplus of its 
opium-poppy crop, but substantial quan- 
tities of this commodity found their way 
into Germany. At the time the Turks 
explained that some of the producers had 
failed to deliver their yield to the authori- 
ties, selling it to Nazi agents instead. But 
recently the monopoly itself has made 


. contracts for large er deliveries to the 
1 {Reich, in: spite of Allied 


protestsy,. 
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S-—the farms of tomorrow 

might be laid out with an eye 

to strict efficiency. No waste space 

—no waste effort—no waste room! 

Everything in a single unit. In new 

developments in many different 

fields, the engineering staff of the 

Bohn organization can be most 

helpful. The Bohn institution spe- 

cializes in light alloys as applied to 

; all types of future advancements. 

a When light alloys are required re- 
member the name Bohn. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES — LAFAYETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM 9 MAGNESIUM e BRASS e AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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TOURIST AND 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
QUEBEC - CANADA 
or 48-50 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York City (20) 
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3 and his wife 26. 
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Happy Homes 


The mass marriage in the Montreal 
Baseball Stadium on July 23, 1939, was 
a terrific emotional experience for’ the 
20,000 spectators in the stands—many of 
them relatives and friends of the 105 
bridal couples. After the double-ring cere- 
mony, conducted simultaneously by 105 
priests, the wedding guests drank soda 
pop and cheered like baseball fans. Three 
hundred guests wound up in hospitals 
from too much heat, soda, and excite- 
ment. 

But the mass marriage itself was or- 
derly and impressive. The 210 brides and 
bridegrooms had been in training for a 
year under the supervision of Father 
Henri Roy, founder of. the Jeunesse Ou- 
vriére Catholique (Young Catholic Work- 
ers), which sponsored the great experi- 
ment. They went to the ball park far bet- 
ter prepared than most betrothed couples 
to make marriage succeed. In his lectures 
on religious and social preparedness, Fa- 
ther Roy, doctor and psychologist, had 
unfailingly stressed the spiritual value of 
the home; realistically, he had dealt with 


. the factors that make it work. 


Anniversary: Thanks perhaps to these 
comprehensive preparations, the mass 
marriage couples had a good record last 
week, though a survey of their married 
lives to date was hardly more 
than half complete. Planning to - 
celebrate the fifth anniversary of 
the event next July, the Ligue 
Ouvriére Catholique, an adult 
version of the Young Catholic 
Workers, was learning what had 
become of the families since 1939. 

These statistics gave a good 
idea what the final tally would 
be: Of 61 couples checked, five 
were without children, nine had 
one child, 30 had two children, 
sixteen had three, and one 
couple had five. Only three of 
the 61 wives held jobs outside 
their homes; only four couples 
lived with their parents. Two of 
the husbands and one wife were 
dead. Separations or divorces 
(the latter next to impossible in 
Catholic families): none. 


La Famille Seguin: Not 
quite typical—but : outstanding- 
ly successful—are- Henri. Seguin 
and his wife. Because they had 
been leaders in the Young Cath- 
olic Workers, they were chosen 
as a “sample” couple and were 
married in the baseball stadium 
ceremony by the late Monsei- 
ww Georges Gauthier, Arch- 

op of Montreal. Henri was 








After nearly five years, the Seguins: 
live in a well-furnished apartment in Mont- 
real. They have two children, Nicole, 4, 
and Marie André, 3 months. Henri had 
started to work in the provincial govern- 
ment sales tax office a week before his 
marriage and is still there; his salary has 
risen from $1,000 to $1,400. ® 

“If the other marriages were as. suc- 
cessful as mine,” he said, “the idea was 
a 100 per cent success.” : 


Missing—One Doorman 


Unless he was dead, Rocco Perri was in 
trouble last week. He has been missing 
for two weeks. On Sunday morning, April 
23, Perri had left his cousin’s home in 
Hamilton, Ont., to take a walk around 
the block, and he had disappeared. 

As Canada’s most notorious bootlegger 
of the ’20s and an enemy alien to boot, 
Perri over the years had received many 
attentions from police authorities and his 
enemies. His wife Bessie was murdered 
ut Hamilton in 1980. (Rocco threw an 
American-style gangster funeral for Bessie 
and buried her in a $3,000 copper casket.) 
His car and home were dynamited later. 

In June 1940, he was interned as a 
dangerous alien and was released last fall. 
At one time a reputed millionaire from his 
liquor-running operations into Detroit and 
Chicago, Perri had recently been work- 





The Seguins participated in the mass wedding of 1989 


ing as doorman at a Toronto theater. Last 
week, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
wanted the onetime bootlegger for failure 
to make his monthly check-in, one of the 
terms of his release from internment. They 
wondered whether Perri’s enemies had 
finally caught up with him for keeps. 


‘Skyway Hopes 

Canadians have started to breathe the 
postwar air. To the smallest air cadet, 
who hopes some day to qualify for the 
RCAF, as to air-minded Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, who sees Canadian 


planes flying the world’s airways, the . 


travel of the future is in the skies. 

In Toronto last week, 250 mayors and 
other municipal officials, and representa- 
tives of boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and service organizations got 
down to cases on home-front flying. At- 
tending the second annual convention of 
the Aeronautical Institute of Canada, 
they passed a resolution approving the 
principle that municipalities, the prov- 
inces, and the federal government share 
the cost of building landing facilities for 
the 400 towns and cities of more than 
1,000 population now without airports or 
landing strips. 

The total cost of the program was esti- 
mated at $20,000,000, which, the insti- 
tute president, C. Roy Patterson, pointed 
out would employ thousands of men on 
the construction work, stimulate industry, 
and eventually provide jobs in the avia- 
tion industry to about 25,000 airmen back 
‘from the war. 

Patterson formed the _insti- 
tute eighteen months ago and 
has worked up tremendous mu- 
nicipal interest in his scheme. 
But last week’s convention got 
no encouragement from Ottawa. 
Air Minister Charles G. Power 
and Supply Minister C. D. 
Howe declined invitations to at- 
tend. Government planning for 
countrywide feeder airlines was 
not to be hurried by the mu- 
nicipalities. 


Canadian Trends 


Free Fascists: Since the re- 
cent release from internment 
camps of two Canadian Fas- 
cists, John Lorimer and Joseph 
Farr, passed without causing a 
“Mosley scandal,” eight other 
Fascists may soon be freed—in- 


nadian. fiihrer. 


Minus Oil: The Maple Leaf, 
Canadian Army newspaper in 
Italy, will print summaries of 
the programs of the political 
parties back home, to familiar- 
ize the troops with election is- 
sues. But the soldier-editors will 
Acme delete all political oil from the 

articles. 


‘ 
aerators 


cluding Adrian Arcand, the Ca- 
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No More Siestas 


_ Mexico, the land of bold social experi- 
ments, launched one of its boldest last 
week. President Manuel Avila Camacho 
outlawed the siesta, the Latin American 
custom of a three- to four-hour halt at 
midday for lunch and rest. Beginning 
June 1, employers must adopt the more 
conventional eight-hour day with a short 


Junch hour. The Foreign Office, for in- 


stance, will open at 8 and work straight 
through instead of from 10 to 1 and 5 
to 9 


The President explained that the siesta 
was wearing out buses (because people 
who went home to lunch took four trips 
a day instead of two) and wasting elec- 
tricity (because of late hours in stores 
and offices). He decreed fines of from $1 
to $1,000 for anti-siesta violations. 


Speeding the Revolution 


The industrial revolution which has 
transformed Europe and the United States 
in the past century is still young in Latin” 
America. Held back for many years by 
lack of coal and railroads, it was given 
impetus in the 20s and ’30s by develop- 
ment of air and highway trans- 


$3,000,000,000 backlog of gold and for- 
eign exchange which can go toward pay- 
ing the machin ery and development bill, 
but outside money will f > necessary too. 
The idea of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission is to encourage joint 
investment of United States and Latin 
American capital. 


For the Present: In spite of wartime 
handicaps, Latin American delegates 
could report such industrial gains as 
these: . 

@ Brazil: A 25 per cent increase in indus- 
trial output since the war started; con- 
struction of 700 new electric power 
plants, 29 new canneries, a huge new 
steel plant, and new cement, chemical, 
and motor factories. ji 

@ Mexico: More than 100 new industrial 
ap new steel mills, food-process- 
ing plants, and hydro-electric projects; a 
“men mill and a copper concentration 
plant. 

@ Argentina: New shoe, cement, glass, 
and textile factories; more than 200 chem- 
ical plants have been put in operation 
since 1939. 

@ Chile: A broad industrialization pro- 
gram under the government-controlled 
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Corporacién De Fomento de la Produc- 
cién with large investments in dams, 
power plants, and transmission lines pro- 
jected. Recently, Chile has built new 
fish canneries. 





Salvadorean Ferment 


There had been rumors early in April 
that a full-scale revolution had been at- 
tempted in the Central American repub- 
lic of El Salvador. But the government of 
President Maximiliano Herndndez Marti- 
nez poohpoohed it as a minor outbreak. 
Yet in weeks that followed came repeated 
arrests, bringing in hundreds of political 
prisoners. On Sunday, May 7, another 
symptom of trouble appeared in an order 
prohibiting planes from entering or leav- 
ing the country. On Monday morning dis- 
patches from Panama reported a new 
upsurge of violence. And on Monday 
evening El Salvador itself indicated the 
trouble was serious. President Martinez, 
it announced, had decided to resign. 


Behind the Red Curtain 


__ The red curtains will be going up again 
in Argentina for the first-time in seven 
years. - 

Basing its action on “studies by sani- 
tary authorities,” the Farrell government 
last week issued a decree permitting the 
operation of houses of prostitution, sub- 





portation and hydro-electric 
power. When war came, hun- 
dreds of new enterprises sprang 
up in response to demands for 
goods no longer obtainable 
abroad; but large-scale industrial 
growth was impossible under 
wartime conditions. 

Plans for quick expansion in 
the postwar years were brought 
to New York this week by lead- 
ing businessmen of Latin Amer- 
ica, who met. with delegates of 


Conference of Commissions of 
Inter-American Development.*® 
The conference will decide on an 
economic program for the hemi- 


ations to the 21 governments. 
It will consider such subjects as 
currency stabilization, taxation, 
customs unions, and tourist trade, 
but first on its agenda was the 
utilization of natural resources 
and the development of new in- 
dustries. 

One of the main needs of Lat- 
in American enterprises is ma- 
chinery, which the United States 
has been unable to produce and 
ship in wartime. Latin American 
countries have accumulated a 








were set up in 


each of the American re- 
evelopment Commission an outgrowth 
Commission, an ou 
of the 1939 of American 
’ meeting oreign 





(left, the Colombian director) who has also engaged 
Henry da Silva (right). : 


ject to official restrictions and 
control. Results of the studies 
were not disclosed officially, but 
the talk in Buenos Aires was 
that military authorities had 
urged reopening of the houses 

use of an increase in vene- 
real disease and rversion 
among conscripts. ere was 
also a report (subsequently de- 
nied) that interests which for- 
merly -backed the prostitution 
business had turned over 15,- 
000,000 pesos ($4,000,000) to 
the government. 

Between 750 and 1,000 es- 
tablishments were closed under 
a 1934 law forbidding the main- 
tenance of houses of prostitution 
in Buenos Aires. Thirty-four oth- 
ers in gp Benno be- 
gan to flouri ially at 
San Fernando, where some had 
as many as 45 rooms. In Decem- 
ber 1936, they were outlawed 
throughout the country, effective 
June 29, 1987. 

None had opened last week, 
and none will be opened until 
the government issues another 
decree regulating their opera- 
-tion. If the decree follows the 
pre-1934 practice, there will be 
no red-light districts, for only 
one house of prostitution was 
permitted in each block. It had 
no exterior marki but was 


Seteeeited a red curtain 
behind a glass front door. 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 


The single document is run from .a Multilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 


ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the | 


document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in. The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 
ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 
Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
Operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 

_ they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


‘Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces. Of course, their require- 
,Ments take precedence over civilian demands. 


. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- | 


land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 
_ | Partments in principal cities of the world. 


peer deed can 





" MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 






Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Maltiqraph. 


TAADE-MANK AEE. US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


MultiJith. Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 
; Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Shortage of Low-Cost Clothes 
Worries Retailers and Public 


Realistic OPA Changes Asked 
as Merchants Say Higher Costs 
Outmode Earlier Limits 


The theory seemed sound on Feb. 18, 
1943, when the “highest-price line” limi- 
tation order was issued. In effect, the 
OPA said, no retailer or wholesaler could 
sell any women’s or children’s dresses, 
coats, or certain other apparel of a higher 
price than he had ‘sold in March 1942. 
For example, a retailer whose top price 
on house dresses was $1.89 in that base 
period could not legally sell any house 
dress above $1.89 after Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 330 became effective. 

The idea was to prevent runaway 


prices and to “hold the line” against in- 
flation. But, as everyone knows, prices 
went up anyway. Companion price con- 
trols were put on manufacturers. Produc- 
tion of the cheaper lines of women’s and 
children’s outerwear at former prices and 
quality was virtually stopped. Dress man- 
ufacturers simply quit making their low- 
est-priced lines and concentrated on 
higher-priced merchandise because in- 
creased labor and material costs made the 
popular-priced merchandise unprofitable 
—or at least less profitable (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 8, 1943). 


Sleazy Stuff: As a result, retailers who 
had built their business on popular-priced 
merchandise (the chain stores sold 80 per 
cent of all $1. dresses in the nation in 


National Industrial Conference Board 
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1939) found it impossible to buy women’s 
and children’s wear in the customary low- 
price range. The merchandise simply did 
not exist in adequate quantity® at prices 
which came within their limits. And 
thus, their competitive influence on prices 
was eliminated. 

Even when a merchandiser is able to 


‘buy a few dozen low-priced items that 


he can sell under OPA’s MPR-330, he 


. finds the material sleazy. Price Admin- 


istrator Chester Bowles told a Senate 
committee that quality deterioration is 
“a national scandal” ‘and asserted that 
today’s $3.98 dresses are of no better 


‘ quality than former $1.98 items. Mrs, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt took notice of this 
situation a fortnight ago and urged wom- 
en’s groups throughout the nation to 
protest against shortages and quality 
deterioration in low-priced lines. 

But long before that, the nation’s re- 
tailers were protesting that MPR-330 ac- 
tually was causing consumer prices in the 
categories covered by the regulation to 
rise much faster than items not con- 
trolled by the highest-price line limita- 
tion order (see chart). Seeking relief, 
representatives of organized retail groups 
(among them the American Retail Fed- 
eration, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, and the Limited Price Vari- 
ety Stores Association) have met time and 


‘ again with OPA officials during the 


months that have elapsed since MPR-330 
became effective. ; 

The retailers feel that these sessions 
got nowhere. The OPA agreed that 
“something had to-be done” to keep low- 
priced goods on dealers’ counters. Then 
the government agency asked the retail- 
ers to offer a solution and the merchan- 
disers came up with this: Retain pricing 
controls but eliminate the highest-price 
line limitation so as to permit low-cost 
distributors to compete freely in the sale 
of whatever goods are available in the 
popular-price bracket. 

This the OPA was not willing to do, 


‘but it named a. committee to work out 


some sort of modification of the order. 
Last month this committee placed its re- 
port in the hands of Price Administrator 
Bowles. 


Bill of Goods? Meanwhile, Congress 
had become interested in the situation. 


Hearings were started last February (just 


before the OPA committee was formed). 
These Congressional hearings dragged 
along in desultory fashion until April 26, 
when Robert A. Seidel, comptroller for 
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Tue first requisite of an adult voca- 
tional training system is to meet the 
needs of the people. The International 
Correspondence Schools were born of 
a strong need. And every one of: the 
more than 400 I. C. S. Courses since 
added is the result of hundreds—often 
thousands—of demands from em- 
ployed adults. 


The original School of I. C. S. was 
organized to qualify working coal 
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miners for state examinations which 
mine inspectors and mine foremen 
miust pass. Their circumstances were 
such that they had had no place to 
turn for this knowledge. Five hundred 
of them were enrolled between Octo- 
ber 16, 1891, and May 20, 1892, in 
the new institution’s Complete Coal 
Mining Course. Over 77% completed 
one or more subjects of the Course. A 
check on 100 in 1906 showed that 50 
had become mine operators, mining 
engineers, mine inspectors, or mine 
superintendents. The remaining 50 
were mine foremen. 


I. C.S. by then was many Schools. 
With the first success in teaching the 
technical aspects of mining, it had be- 
come apparent that the field for voca- 
tional instruction extended far beyond 
this subject. Men in all kinds of indus- 
try—and then in all kinds of business 
—sought the aid of this educational 
system. 


There is still a School of Coal Min- 
ing in I. C.S. today but it is one of 
23. Among the others are Schools of 
Aviation and Navigation—so that the 


range is from the mine pit to the stars. . 


Aviation, Radio, Air Conditioning — 
all the newer Schools— were estab- 
lished in answer to direct inquiries 
from adults—just as the older 
Schools were. There is, probably, no 
other institution or agency that has 
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such an opportunity of finding out the 
actual needs for traning. For there is no 
other institution toward which so 
many of these inquiries flow. 


Synthesizing and complementing 
the thousands of reports direct from 
the people, I. C. S. maintains a Divi- 
sion of Research to study all trends in 
education, industry and commerce 
which may affect the training  pro- 
grams of its Schools. This Division 
is also in charge of revising Courses in 
line with scientific and technical prog- 
ress being made during the war. It is 
giving special attention to advances 
that may be useful in post-war con- 
version training. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON. 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
© Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada 
and Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 














Don't blow your top, too! 


Keep a cool head. Rise above the sizzling summer heat just ahead. 
Snap the switch on your electric fan. 


Where is it, now? Gathering dust? Are its moving parts thirsty - 
for oil? ; 


Better check it. And if it needs repairing, call your dealer, today. 


No need to tell you that spare parts are scarce. No need to tell you, 
either, that when summer is here to stay, the heat will also be on 
your dealer. 


He’ll be up against a flood of fan work when he, like everyone else, 
is short of service help. The time is now. 


The time is also now for any problem you have involving electric 
motor application, materials handling, converting machines to direct 
drive, ventilating, or pumping. Write us! We'll be glad to help. Ad- 
dress: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins 
& Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. ; 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS. MOY 


ne) PUMPS 
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Bowles and his OPA think they have soid 
you congressmen,a bill of goods.” 

Four hours after Seidel finished his 
testimony, Bowles issued an order askin 
the Consumer Goods Division to work 
out within 30 days, highest-price line 
modifications which would enable whole. 
salers and retailers to obtain the same 
relative share of goods as was available 
to them before the highest-price line limi. 
tations went into effect. Bowles pointed 
out that if low-cost goods are not avail- 
able, it will be necessary to raise the re. 
tailer’s price line to whatever point makes 
available his share of the present market 
production of the item. “Any such ad- 
justment, however, is but a_ stopgap 
measure,” Bowles said. “I am asking the 
Consumer Goods Division to request the 
War Production Board to use its full legal 
powers to see that production of low-end 
merchandise is restored.” 


Significance-—— 


So far as the dress industry and the 
nation’s popular-price retail stores are 
concerned, Bowles’s “modification” of 
MPR-330 was no modification at all. He 
merely asked another group in the OPA 
(the Consumer Goods Division) to work 
out a plan and report to him by May 26. 
The industry, in a fighting mood, con- 
tended that the whole thing was a face- 
saving tactical stall for time by the OPA 
until Congress extends the Emergency 
Price Control Act which expires June 30. 
It is under this act that the OPA oper- 
ates. 

Talk about letting the retailer raise his 
price line to the point where he could ob- 
tain: the same percentage of merchandise 
he used to get at the old prices depends, 
of course, entirely on over-all production 
figures for the nation’s output of women‘ 
and children’s wear. The industry insists 
such figures do not exist. But the OPA 
announced last week that it was calling 
Dale Smith, a former Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. employe, into its Washington office 
from the OPA regional office at Des 
Moines, Iowa, to attempt to compile the 
lacking over-all data. 

And meanwhile, in an effort to prevent 
rationing of the rapidly vanishing low- 
priced clothing, two representatives each 
from the OPA, the War Production Board, 
and the Office of Civilian Requirements 
sat down in Washington and lined up a 
nineteen-point program of production and 
price control as an alternative. 

The six men knew that the situation 
was indeed critical and they warned that 
“success in delaying or obviating consumt- 
er rationing” depended on the 
which their recommendations were ptt 
into effect. Most of their recommend: 
ie = back to gieert apatrols A the 

evel of “gray goods”—the undyed, ur 
bleached, unfinished fabric from which 
clothes are made. But again there ws 
delay; a meeting of Economic Stabilize 
tion Director Fred M.. Vinson, Price Ad- 
ministrator Bowles, and War Production 
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DENSIFIED WOOD—a New Product for Industry 


This airplane propeller blade for train- 


ing planes is made from densified wood. | 


This is a remarkable new industrial ma- 


terial that consists of layers of wood im- . 


pregnated and bonded with BAKELITE 
tesins, and compressed into a dense, 
strong, and lightweight structure. — 

To make these blades, thin veneers of 
maple are soaked in BAKELITE phenol 


tesin solution. The impregnated veneers , 


are then compressed in a hydraulic hot 
Press into 1% inch planks. The planks are 


then laid up into the rough shape of a - 


Propeller at which point high-frequency 
heat and pressure are applied. And out 
Comes a single block of densified wood, 


PLASTICS — 


i ee 


such as shown below—from which the 
propeller blank is rough-cut and then 
finished ‘into the blade you see here. 


Densified wood has an extremely favor- 
able strength-weight ratio, offering high 


mechanical strength combined with 


relatively low specific gravity. This 
combination of properties, so vital to 
efficient aircraft operation, may provide 
the answers to some of your own prod- 
uct design problems. Densified wood 
will some day be an important indus- 
trial material for peacetime develop- 
ments. Write Department 17 for names 


of fabricators equipped to supply infor- " 


mation and samples. 


renoe (MB) wane 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
go East 42ND STREET « NEw York 17, N. Y. 
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| You CANT 





fire oil or gas 
by hand— 





LL. 





Tron Fi tomatic Px it 
én Senior High School, Joplin, Missouri. 


you SHOULONT 





fire coal by hand 


Te successful utilization of any fuel 
rests on two fundamentals. First, fuel 
should be fed to the fire in just the right 
quantities and mixed with just the right 
amount of air so that good combustion is 
assured, Second, the amount of heat pro- 
duced should be geared to the needs of the 
job so that fuel is not wasted by excessive 
feeding nor results impaired by too little fire. 

No one would think of firing gas or oil 
except by automatic methods. A coal fire, 
too, takes on entirely different and better 
characteristics when fired by modern, auto- 
matic, self-regulating equipment. Iron 
Fireman automatic coal stokers create the 
highest type of combustion efficiency. Their 
use prevents over-production and under. 
production of steam. 

If you suspect that your present fuel or 
firing method could be improved, ask for a 
free survey by Iron Fireman engineers. Iron 
Fireman equipment has achieved striking 
improvements and economies in many boiler 
rooms, It may be able to do so in yours. It 
costs nothing to find out. Our nationwide 
organization of qualified factory representa- 
tives and dealers is at your service. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


.For free survey, write or wire to 3175 West 


106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio, 





Automatic Coal Stokers 
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One Picture Suggests Another 





Orr th The Chicago Tribune 
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-Carlisle in The N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Under Two Flags 


Two views of the Ward case: Hardly identical, but both critical of seizure 


' Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson 


scheduled for last week to study the pro- 
posals was postponed. 

Actually none of these government 
moves went to the nub of the problem of 
why women’s and children’s low-priced 
garments have virtually disappeared from 
retail stores. Manufacturers cannot make 
their low-price lines any more because 
the converters (the people who dye, 
print, and finish the fabrics which dress 
and coat manufacturers buy) are not ef- 
fectively controlled by OPA regulations. 
Until they are controlled, or until the 
highest-price line order is realistically 
medified, low-cost wear for women and 
children will continue to become scarcer 
and the quality of whatever low-cost 
stuff is manufactured will get poorer. 

What. it all added up to in the words 
of retailers was: Let’s quit pretending 
that prices haven’t already gone up, both 
through higher price tags and quality de- 
terioration, and let’s take a realistic view 
of the whole situation. ~ 


Ward Reverberations 


The seizure of the Ghlengo plant of 
Monaaanee Ward & Co., and the dump- 
ing of its rebellious chairman, Sewell L. 
Avery, onto the sunny sidewalk of Chi- 
cago Ave., were only Act I in a wartime 
drama of mounting suspense. Other 
events followed fast last week. Act II was 
the court fight in the Ward case, the 
Ward employes’ collective- bargaining 
election ordered for May 9, and the 
forthcoming reports by Congressional in- 
vestigators of the Ward seizure. 

Meanwhile, with an eye to public opin- 
ion generally, but possibly aimed more 
specifically at impressing Ward workers 
as they voted to accept or reject the CIO, 
organized labor in unusual show of soli- 
darity was spending $25,000 on Monday 
and Tuesday in a newspaper and radio 
campaign on behalf of the Ward union. 
Contributors included large units of both 


CIO and AFL, and also the independent 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Across the nation, sentiment last week 
generally was at extremes, usually follow- 
ing the pattern of political sympathies. 
One fringe condemned the mail-order 
company for a “sit-down strike against 
the government”; the anti-New Deal Chi- 
cago Tribune portrayed voters carrying 
President Roosevelt out of the White 
House. The Independent-Republican 
New York Herald Tribune stressed a con- 
stitutional phase of the case. Other de- 
velopments: 
@ Paul D. Sowell, Ward executive, was 
seized, handcuffed, and taken into Fed- 
eral custody by a United States marshals 
deputy who charged him with illegally 
removing a notice posted by the govem- 
ment in the plant. He was released on 
$250 bail. 
@ About 450 employes of the Hummer 
Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ill. 
wholly-owned Ward subsidiary which 
makes gun mounts and _ airplane = 
pellers, decided to remain away 
work on an unauthorized strike until the 
“company signs a contract” with their 
union (AFL) “or the government takes 
over the plant.” (This subsidiary was not 
directly concerned in the CIO-manage- 
ment strife which brought about the seiz- 
ure of the mail-order and retail facilities.) 
Two days before the employes made theit 
decision the executive council of the AFL 
in Philadelphia voted 9 to 2 in favor of a 
vigorous policy statement supporting 
Administration’s position. 
@ Avery’s mail receipts went up shore 
Within a few days he received 3,637 
ters and telegrams. Of these 3,465 wert. 
commendatory and 172 were sympathetic 
to the Administration’s position. 


War Strikes: Meanwhile, mounti 
labor strife was overshadowing the W: 
strike, at least in relation to effect on wal 
production. On the West Coast striking 
CIO and AFL shipworkers were paralyz- 
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Postwar Plan of American Airlines 


© bw ies American Airlines operates 8,365 miles 
of airways throughout the United States and 
into Canada and Mexico. We have filed applica- 
tions for authority to operate 5,322 additional 
miles within the U. S. and 3,419 miles to Europe. 
The air-map above shows the cities which Ameri- 
can Airlines now serves and seeks to serve. This is 
our present plan, but we believe that the public 
interest will require American to serve more cities, 


This is our contribution to the network of air-* 
service that is indispensable to the future growth, 
prosperity and protection of our nation. 


Every city in our land must do business with 
many other cities all over our three million square 
miles, That calls for transportation of people, mail, 
merchandise and materials of many kinds. The 


eM 


swifter and more flexible the transportation facili- 
ties, the closer together we become, and the more 
effectively we can work together. 


In this war, our Airlines, cooperating with the 
Army Air Transport Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Service, are circling the globe with daily 
flights over arctics, jungles, oceans and deserts. 
What they are doing is the blueprint for your new 
world. It stems from the fact that air is universal, 
available to everyone, everywhere, alike, and it is 
our purpose to meet our air demand. 


There is no pessimism among those who are 
thinking in terms of air transportation for the. fu- 
ture. They see more new prosperity and more 
achievements of all kinds than were ever possible 
before. 


BIRLIWES Joc. room cr nu nace 














\NEEDLE BEARINGS 
will give New Compactness to 
Portable tools, for example 


There’ll be many new developments in fomorrow’s 
portable electric drills, hammers, saws, and other tools. 
They’ll be more compact and lighter . . . easier to handle, 
and more serviceable than ever before. One of the 
reasons why will be the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 

Why? Because the advantages gained through the 
use of Needle Bearings in wartime production will be 
passed along to peacetime product design. For example, 
simple, compact design...ease of lubrication...lighter 
weight ...all combine to increase efficiency and reduce 
operating costs. 

We can forecast these coming improvements—be- 
cause right now Needle Bearings are proving their 
endurance, their efficiency in our wartime tools...as 
well as in the equipment they produce for all branches 
of our armed forces. 

Consider the unique combination of advantages that 
lead to wide acceptance of Needle Bearings, when 
preparing your plans for postwar production. Listed 
here are a few of the principal features: 





1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Information. on types, sizes, and ratings, and a list 
of typical Needle Bearing applications will be found 
in Catalog No. 121. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers’’ 
New York « Boston «Philadelphia - Detroit 
Cleveland « Seattle « Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles e« Toronto « London, England 
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ing warship production and had defied a 
WLB order to return to work. The board, 
before referring the case to the President, 
asked William Green and Philip Murray, 
heads of the two unions, to get the recal- 
citrant locals into line. The off-again-on- 
again Ford strike in Canada (NEWsweEx, 
May 1) was in the on-again stage. And 
just over the border in Detroit eleven war 
plants were strikebound because of a 
walkout of the Foremen’s Association of 
America. The wave of strikes in the De- 
troit-Windsor area was estimated to have 
made 30,000 workers idle and elsewhere 
throughout the nation, dozens of other 
strikes involved many thousands more. 


Wrigley War Baby 

The William Wren i Co. was faced 
with a problem. It could not get enough 
materials at prewar quality standards to 
make all the chewing gum wanted by the 
armed forces and yet supply the domestic 
market. It had spent millions of dollars 
making the country Wrigley-conscious 


and it py would not risk that amount . 
’ of good wi 


l by putting out a product un- 
der the familiar Wrigley label which did 


_ not come up to par. So it took two bold 


steps: (1) it decided to quit selling 
Wrigley gum on the home front, an- 
nouncing that after May 1 all the com- 
pany’s annual output of 500,000,000 
5-cent packages would go to servicemen 
overseas; (2) it revived an old brand 
name, admitted frankly it planned a 
grade B gum, and prepared to flood the 
home market in about 60 days with the 
wartime product. 

Wrigley’s new gum will be sold under 
the name. “Orbit,” which was a popular 
chew made by the Listerated Gum Corp., 
Newport, R.I. The corporation had the 
novel distinction of being owned by 
Harvard University. Artemas Ward, in- 
dustrialist and advertising executive (not 
to be confused with Artemus Ward, pen 
name of the American humorist Charles 
Farrar Browne), willed it to the univer- 
sity with some other property in 1925 
and later that year the institution sold 
Listerated to Wrigley. 

Plainly packaged, the Wrigley war 
baby is a.close taste cousin to Juicy Fruit. 
Ads in a test run in Milwaukee papers a 
fortnight ago made no bones about what 
Wrigley thought of Orbit: “Orbit Chew- 


‘ing Gum is made by Wrigley’s—of the 


best available wartime ingredients. Noth- 
ing fancy, but pure and wholesome.” 


Global Oil 


British and American conferees, seek- 
ing to establish the foundation for future 
action on common problems concerning 
global oil policies, last week wound up 
more than two weeks of Washington 
moony? Four facts stood out: ; 
fal there should be = p bl 

t a permanen 
mission to decide future oil matters; that 


‘|p vit should have no executive power, but — 
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Why Communications will need men 


After the news of victory flashes over the wires, the 
Communications field will continue to be extremely 
active. 
It will turn to the task of putting “loose ends” to- 
gether all over the world, of repairing disrupted 
lines and wrecked facilities, of expanding existing 
systems and developing improved new services. Here 
are some of the reasons Communications will require 
plenty of workers: 
1. Millions need phone service—Providing new lines and 
phones, unavailable since the war, will demand manpower... 


2. Many communications systems must be replaced — 
cian ae , f Throughout the world those destroyed or outmoded dur- 
yo ee “a ‘3 ing wartime must be rebuilt... 

La ¢ 8. New communications services such as television, fac- 
simile, and improved radio will expand the need for tech- 
hical installations and skilled workers, many of whom 


h ; 2 66 ° 99 will none from the specially trained men now with our 

| ] / armed forces. 

2 e 

h C. i f Cc ul . I r Or ut i il eC Because of:all this, phone, cable and radio communi- 
cations companies expect their busiest peacetime era 


1 t ; 0 r Ig is "| ( ) nN 2 wee —with continuing manpower needs. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS to do today’s job...to provide tomorrow's jobs 


’ Nickel helps get the message through—in War and Peace 


Today, Nickel with its specialized magnetic, electri- 
cal and mechanical properties helps war communi- 
cations equipment to perform exacting jobs. It im- 
proves many things, ranging from radio tubes to 
transoceanic cables, and is well-nigh indispensable 
in the wartime apparatus used on land, sea and in 
the air, 


But when war demands are satisfied, Nickel will be 
turned again to its peacetime function of improving 
the products that serve men and provide them work. 
It will be turned to the task of helping make more, 
and better telephone, radio, television and cable 
equipment ... and to its countless other jobs in re- 
building and replenishing a ravaged world. 


Meanwhile, manufacturers with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult our technical staff. 


The International N, Ti C KE L Company, Inc. 


New York &, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel 
; and Platinum metals . producers of MONEL 
"+ and other high-Nickel alloys ’ 
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should act in an advisory function with 
compliance voluntary. 

qd The emphasis of the conference was-on 
the need for expanding oil production 
consistent with conservation. 

@ This undercut somewhat the argument 
of diminishing supply cited by the Navy 
and Secretary Harold L. Ickes in support 
of the proposed Middle East, govern- 
ie aa | oil pipeline. As a matter of 
fact, the pipeline was excluded from the 
formal agenda. For these reasons, the 
British left with the impression that the 
Administration might drop the pipeline 
proposal in the face of continued Con- 
gressional and industrial opposition. 

41 The fear of impending clashes be- 
tween cartel-minded British and an anti- 
cartel crusading Administration dissipated 
somewhat. Because expanded, rather 
than restricted production was contem- 
plated the Americans carried away a 
conviction that ground for satisfactory 
compromise would be found (see Wash- 
ington Trends, page 18). 

These conferences were between oil 
experts and were described as prelimi- 
nary and technical. They were scene 
setting for meetings later this year be- 
tween top government officials. In addi- 
tion to the United States and Great 
Britain, representatives from Russia, Hol- 
land, and Latin Americas are expected. 


+ atta, 
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Excessive Cost of Ship Conversions 
Target of Joint Navy-Maritime Board 


Between the United States Maritime 
Commission and the United States Navy, 
the atest shipbuilding program the 
world has ever known is being carried 


out along the coasts of the United States 


and on its rivers and lakes. Since Pearl 
Harbor approximately 30,000,000 tons 
of cargo ships have been built. Last year 
alone new construction of Navy ships 
totaled 2,611,000 displacement tons, 
more than three times the tonnage de- 
livered in 1942. Total authori con- 
struction of combatant ships last week 
amounted to 5,300,000 tons, and most 
merchant yards had advance orders that 
took into consideration postwar needs. 
The Maritime Commission. is boss of 
cargo-vessel construction, up to a certain 
point. The Navy’s Bureau of Ships is in 
charge of vessels for the Navy. But if the 
Navy suddenly decides (because of 
changes in the pattern of war or other 
reasons) that the Maritime Commission 
has something built or under construc- 
tion that the Navy needs, it has first call 
on all MC facilities. One noteworthy ex- 
ample of conversion was:a Maritime Com- 
mission program adopted by the Navy 
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harvesters who agree to harvest at least 2,000 acres of crops can buy the machines. 
The company expects its scheme will insure that the machines are used to maximum 
capacity throughout the six-month harvest season. Buyers will take delivery in the 


southern part of the grain belt and move north in three “Harvest Brigades” as flax, 


oats, wheat, and other crops ripen, Their goal: to cut a million acres. . 


which transformed C-3 cargo vessels in- 
to the baby flat-tops which have been so 
effective in the Pacific war and in con- 
voy work, 

The high cost of many conversions is 
inescapable because of the ever-chang- 
ing nature of the war. But increasing the 
cost greatly has been the countermand- 
ing by the Navy of its own conversion 
orders after work has been started. Con- 
troversy between the MC and the Navy 
over this issue has never abated since the 
first MC yard began turning out ships. 


Costly Mind Changes: To illustrate 
the tremendous wastage of manhours, ma- 
terial, and money in the conversion proc- 
ess, a government eeputiding spokes- 
man cited these examples: 

@ Vessels ordered as tank-carrying ships 
at an approximate cost of $3,000,000 
each were ordered xd to troop car- 
riers after construction. had begun with 
the .result that each finished ship cost 
{The ‘Navy. ordered be 

@ The Navy 27 Liberty shi 
converted into aa Rane fg ah Ie 
terial was ordered, work started, then 
came a change in orders. But it was too 
late to make changes in eight of the 
ships and they had to be produced as 
tank carriers, which the Navy said it did 
not then want. The nineteen remaining 


. vessels were saved, and put in service as 


cargo carriers, but because enough ma- 
terial had been ordered to convert all 27, 
an immense supply of surplus material 
was left on hand. 
@ The Navy refused to use certain new 


tankers because they were not built like ~ 


Navy tankers, so they were refitted and 
converted into more typical Navy ships. 


The Two Sides: The MC _ blamed 
Navy prejudice and tradition that any- 
thing used by the Navy should conform 
to strict Navy specifications. Other com- 
plaints: Young Navy officers had little 
or no experience in shipbuilding; Navy 

_ Officials dealing with ship construction 
and conversion are widely scattered; field 
officers are in a position to advance their 

_ own theories and make demands. 

But the Navy had an answer: 

Every established ry be had been 
awarded naval contracts re the war 
‘and facilities were taxed to capacity by 
the time war began. Still the Navy need- 
ed many special types of ships. On every 
coast were the mushroom yards of the 
Maritime Commission turning out ever- 
increasing numbers of cargo ships. The 
Navy’s only choice was to have cargo ves- 
ron converted to Navy & ie (tankers, 

ers, repair, hospital; ‘ammunition, 
supply, refrigerator ships, baby flat-tops, 
troop carriers, and harbor craft). 

And process was costly. Conver- 
sidn could not always be done in Mari- 














Unwired planning will cost you 





a whole lot more than planned wiring 


Lack of adequate electrical wiring will 
be expensive in a lot of postwar direc- 
tions... in decreased production effi- 
ciency...in higher power costs... in 
eventual expense of catching up with 
competition. 

No matter what your postwar plans 
for conversion, new equipment, plant 


ies ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 





improvements or new products — you 
can’t take full advantage of any of 
them without adequate power... and 
that means adequate wiring. 


Right now is the time to start think- 
ing. about the wiring én your plant. 
Bring your consulting engineer and the 


electrical contractor into your advance 


planning. Remember ... electrical 
power is dead sure to play a constantly 
increasing role in future production— 
and wire is the harness. Horsepower — 
on farm or in factory—is useless with- 
out adequate harness. oa228 






Let's All Back the Attack 
. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Chctrical Whee and Cables of Coppeh ate the Life Lines w,oue Maton 
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Brighten up your precious leisure! 
When you smoke, really enjoy your 
smoking ...savor each puff ! 


You'll enjoy MaRLBORO’s richer, more 
sumptuous flavor (superb tobaccos 
cheaper cigarettes cannot possibly af- 
ford). Each day new thousands are 
changing to finer, firmer, more distin- 
guished Marsoros. With pleasures so 
few, why don’t you? 

(PLain ENvs—also Ivory Tips) . 


a 


WAKE THEM 


KEENER! 
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time Commission yards because 
were set up to turn out frozen-desj 
ships on a mass-production basis. So, 
many of the conversion jobs were sent to 
yards specializing in repair work, the 
costliest of all shipbuilding processes 
Cargo vessels are comparatively simple, 
but Navy ships are complicated. 
must be built to accommodate large 
crews, intricate electrical systems, ammp- 
nition storage, and other special facilities, 

Topside officers in the Bureau of Ships 
can sit down with Maritime Commission 
chiefs and shipbuilders, work out an ap- 
parently smooth program, and come to 
an understanding. But even then, trov- 
bles arise over the matter of changes 
after designs have been approved and 
construction started. 

‘The Navy does not see any possibility 
of being able to build its miscellaneous 
ships from the keel up. Greater facilities 
now make it possible to build some of 
them, but the greater number will have 
to be converted at high cost. Regular 
Navy yards must continue to work full- 
speed on combat craft. Merchant yards 
must continue to produce cargo vessels. 
And the Navy maintains that as the con- 
stantly changing phases of the war bring 
new demands, the Navy must have spe- 
cial ships to meet them. 

Last week, in an effort to end the 
controversy and to decrease or poss- 
bly eliminate entirely excessive conver- 
sion costs, the Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission had set up a joint commission 
of experts to freeze building programs 
and agree on technical requirements be- 
fore orders are given to production or 
conversion yards. However, officials saw 
little hope that the trouble would be en- 
tirely eliminated. 


Spell It Backwards 


Though long past pin-up-boy age, Carl 
J. Gleerup prided himself on his appear- 
ance. A well-kept goatee, a white mus- 
tache, and carefully combed gray hair 
gave him a distinguished professional air. 
His work was only with a Chicago brush 
company but once he had capitalized on 
his appearance: A model agency hired 
him. Attired in a doctor’s white coat, he 
had been photographed in several poses 
and earned a $10 fee. 

Not long after that, Gleerup found his 
distinguished features haunting him. 
From bus, and elevated ad cards his <— 
pointed, admonishing: “Instead of p 
salts or oils . . . Serutan. Spell it back- 
wards—it spells Nature’s.” Gleerup said 
he did not want to appear in an omnr 
present laxative ad: His friends wer 
snickering and calling him “doctor. _ 

He wrote the manufacturer demanding 
that all the ads carrying his picture be te 
moved. Last week he had hired a law- 
yer and was debating his next move, if 
any. He had given up modeling. But 
Serutan had also given up Gleerup; his 
photo will not be used in their new 
vertising campaign. 
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BUNGEES and BECKETS 
and : 


PEACETIME PRODUCTS 


Unless you're familiar with the technical terms of aviation, you've probably never 
heard of “bungees” and “beckets.”” Bungees are braided elastic endless rings 
which act as “boosters” to the plane’s retractable landing gear... help hurry the 
action of the landing gear as it folds smoothly into the shép’s belly following the 
takeoff. Beckets, of lighter construction, close bomb-bay doors and hold in sus- 
pension, free from shock, the delicate navigation instruments. Both are engineered 
fo pack more energy per unit of weight than other materials. | 


RUSCO, throughout the years, has con- 
tnually maintained an enviable record of 
leadership in the development and perfec- 
tion of precision-woven products. 

When war came and aviation needed in 
volume such essentials as “Bungees,” 
“Beckets,” Aviation Belts, Safety Belts 
and Straps, Parachute Webbing, many 


other essential items, RUSCO was ready 

with continually mounting quantities. 
As this production has expanded . . « 

along with large and diversified output of 


many other types of precision woven ma- . 
terials for war use .. . RUSCO has added . 


to its veteran experience many new war- 
born skills . . . skills bound to be reflected 


in new RUSCO peacetimeproduct achieve- 
ments after victory. 

Meanwhile, RUSCO’S plants and per- 
sonnel continue to center every effort 
upon helping to supply the Nation’s needs 


-,.. needs for battle materials and essential 


civilian products. Along with all American 


industry, RUSCO is proud of this.oppor-... ‘ 


tunity to contribute its bit to the coming 
triumph of our gallant fighting forces. 


RUSCO 
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Buy Only Whit’ You Need.’ Put The Rest Into War Bonds 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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The International Monetary Agreement 


by RALPH ROBEY 
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There's a 
Couth' 


Fluorescent Fixture 


for Every Modern 
Lighting Need?! 


GUTH SUPER-ILLUMINATOR 


GUTH ARISTOLITE 





@ GUTH Fivorescent Lighting is available 
for every requirement. Smart- 


summerizes today’s TH 
Flvorescent—the engineering achieve- 
ment based on over 40 years of light. 
ing leadership! . 


Ultra-Vielet 
ter Offices, Scheels, Hespitals 


GUTH Germicidal Fixtures— new, 
proven way to disinfect air, 


air-corried eria—help ton 
rite for full details oh 
Violet Units. Use your busi- 











tagion. Helps prevent absenteeism 
GUTH Lighting and Ultre- 
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due to colds and “fiv.”.. Guth 
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Announcement a couple of 
weeks ago that the “experts” of some 
80 nations, including the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia, have 
agreed to a postwar monetary stabiliza- 


tion plan has aroused amazingly lit-: 


tle interest among even financial ob- 
servers. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, however, has said that 
there will be an international confer- 
ence this summer on the subject, so 
before the news gets too far in the 
background it may be worth-while to 
appraise this proposed panacea. 
In brief the proposal is that an in- 
ternational fund 
established, with each of the partici- 
pating nations contributing according 
to a formula based upon its share in 
world trade, its present gold holding, 
and its gold production. Our quota, it 
is estimated, will be approximately 
$2,750,000,000, of which 25 per cent 
must be in gold. Britain’s share will 
be some $1,250,000,000, and Russia’s 
about $1,000,000,000. 
The purpose of the fund is:to buy 
and sell foreign exchange, with a view 
of limiting the fluctuations in foreign- 
exchange rates, and to make loans to 
countries which have an adverse trade 
balance. Management of the fund will 
be by an executive committee of “at 
least nine members including the rep- 
resentatives of the five countries with 
the largest quotas,” but the report is 
far from clear as to what the votin 
wer of the various members wi 
. It merely says “the distribution of 
voting power on the board and the ex- 
ecutive committee shall be closely re- 
lated to the quotas.” The management 
has authority to make recommenda- 
tions to member countries as to the re- 
moval of trade and exchange restric- 
tions, but it has no means for effective- 
ly enforcing its suggestions. Any 
member can withdraw from the fund 
at any time, the only requirement be- 
ing that it give notice in writing. 


On the surface such a plan ap- 
pears much less objectionable than its 
two predecessors—the British plan of 
Lord Keynes, and our own Treasury’s 
plan, which was written by Harry D. 
White. But actually this apparent su- 
periority of the present p over 
the earlier plans - no reality. Funda- 
mentally what has happened in ‘the 


rewriting is simply to hold the discus- : 


sion to broader generalities. In con- 
sequence the shortcomings which were 
so glaring in the details of the earlier 


> 


of $8,000,000,000 be’ 


plans do not strike the casual reader : 4 


of this latest proposal. 
In the finab 
defects of organization are of only seo. 


ondary importance. The real short- } 
comings are much more basic. They { 
concern the very foundation upon ) 
which this whole idea of an interna-* 


tional monetary organization rests, 


First is the confusion, which is { 
resent in all such plans, between sta- } 


ility of a rates and 
rigidity of foreign-exchange rates, 
There is stability of foreign-exchange 
rates when the underlying economic 
conditions are such that a nation’s im- 
port and export accounts balance, or 
at least come close enough to balance. 
ing so that its financial system will 
carry the temporary debit as a matter 


of course. Rigidity of foreign-exchange } 


rates, which is all that these proposed 
international monetary’ organizations 
can accomplish, is something entire- 
ly different. It is an attempt to offset 

e underlying economic conditions 
by having an organization peg, or 
guarantee, a given rate. Why isn’t that | 
a good policy? It is not a good policy 
because such pegging of 
stead of leading to a correction of the 
underlying situation, perpetuates the 
conditions which lead to instability. 

The second basic defect of these 
plans is the failure to recognize that 
internal financial stability of a coun- 
try is the first requisite of internation- 
al financial stability. Those who work 
on these plans, and figure them out 
in all their details, know that this is 
the case of course, but one would nev- 
er realize this when he reads the re- 
sults of their labor. They go merrily 
along dreaming up enormous interna- 
tional organizations which will con- 
trol billions of dollars and operate in 
every country in the world, and never 
have a word to say for all practical 
purposes about the necessity of the 

—— nations balancing their 
udgets and putting their currencies 
back on a sound basis. 

They never have a word to say 
about this because if the nations of 
the world would follow that policy 
there would be no need for an inter- 
national monetary organization. There 
would be no need for such an organi- 
zation because there would be inter- 
national financial stability. And it will 
be only by that method, it may be 
added, that we will ever return #0 


analysis, however, these §) 


e rate, in- | 
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that ideal. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Anybody Here Seen Rema ? 


No? But if you'll look closely you will with these emulsions are thrown over 
see him outlined against this back- objects and render them indistinguish- 
ground of nature’s colors. Betterknown able to the human eye from a distance. 
as the leopard frog, Rana pipiens is an They arealso proof against photography, 


facilities of American Cyanamid. It is 
one of the numerous ways in which 
Cyanamid is putting its facilities to 
work in the service of our country. 


elusive little fellow who demonstrates 
preety what men have been trying to 
© in the way of camouflage for years. 
He has hidden himself in plain sight b 
color resemblance to his background, 
using both disruptive color patterns and 


. 


obliterative shading. 


Similar results are being achieved to- 
day by camouflage experts in concealin 
military equipment, vital installations an 
¢ven whole communities. One example 
is the use of “shrimp nets” impregnated 
with : olored resin emulsions developed 
by the Calco Chemical Division of Amer- 
can “yanamid Company. Nets treated 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH 


since their tone values and infra- 
red reflectance exactly match those 
of the backgrounds on which they 
are used. Moreover, the Calco 
emulsions are water-miscible to 
reduce the fire hazard during proc- 
essing and include both mildew 
and flame proofing agents—which 
speeds up and simplifies their use. 


This multiple achievement was 
made possible by Calco’s long 
and varied experience as one of 
America’s leading manufacturers 
of dyes and organic chemicals 
and by the extensive research 


‘ American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY 





Why no one can play wolf 


In times of full and plenty, no limit 
need be placed on anyone’s larder— 
but these aren’t full-and-plenty times. 
There’s a scarcity of needed things 
and a vital reason for rationing—for 
each can have enough only if none is 
permitted to have a lot. It’s the only 
fair way of doing. 
A similar brand of fairness is behind 
the present purchase-limits placed on 


IMPERIAL. With all America’s distill- 
eries busy with the big task of pro- 
ducing alcohol for war use, the pres- 
ent supply of whiskey must be made 
to last for a far longer time than any- 
one had planned. Like other things, 
IMPERIAL is one of our scarcities. 

That’s why you can’t buy all you 
want of this famed “velveted” whis- 
key. But certainly some for all is 
fairer than all for some. 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grain 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, he 


IMPERIAL wx 


R86. VU. $. PAT. Ore, 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 








Conversion of Coal-Tar Derivative 
Yields Chemically Correct Quinine 


Since 1638, when the Countess of Cin- 
chon, wife of Peru’s governor, was cured 
of a fever by a potion brewed from Peru- 
vian bark, the South American cinchona 
tree named for her had been the only de- 
pendable source of natural quinine. The 
curative value of the white, bitter-tasting 
crystalline compound long had been 
known to the South American Indians. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the pungent evergreen trees had been 
introduced by the Dutch on a vast com> 
mercial scale into Java. And by the time 
the Japanese seized the Netherland Indies 
in 1942, their plantation had become the 
world’s chief source of supply. 

Yet even in peacetime, there had nev- 
er been enough quinine to cure all the 
malaria, by far the worst plague from the 
standpoint of fatalities. For nearly a cen- 
tury, scientists had sought a chemical 
method of duplicating the drug and they 
had failed. But last week, two 27-year- 
old Boston chemists, Dr. Robert Burns 
Woodward and Dr. William von Eggers 
Doering, seemed to have turned the trick. 
In an experiment backed by the Polaroid 
Corp., makers of non-glare glasses, the 
young chemists found a synthetic ma- 
terial chemically identical with true qui- 
nine after only fourteen months’ research. 


Process: To synthesize any natural 
product, the scientist must first find out 
the number and kind of atoms in its 
molecule. Then to identify the molecule, 


Acme 
Woodward (left) and Doering chemically developed the qui- 
nine molecule shown in the model (which is magnified 150,- 
000,000 times) at right. The model shows carbon (C), 20 


he must discover the manner in which the 
atoms are arranged within this molecule. 
In 1908, the German scientists Rabe and 
Koenigs found how the atoms of the qui- 
nine molecule are put together. Ten years 
later, from the alkaloid quinotoxine, 
Rabe succeeded in resynthesizing the 
drug. But the Rabe process called for 
plenty of the now-scarce real quinine. 
Woodward and _ Doering, therefore, 
sought its total synthesis. 

The actual work, as described for 
NEwswEEK by Dr. Woodward, proceed- 
ed with limitless patience and lively cu- 
riosity: “We knew, as did all other chem- 
ists, the arrangements of atoms and 
molecules in real quinine: the quinine 
molecule consists of 20 carbon, 24 hydro- 
gen, 2 oxygen, and 2 nitrogen atoms. But 
nobody had ever been able to put the jig- 
saw puzzle together. 

“We started with a coal-tar derivative 
known as benzaldehyde, a cheap, com- 
mon, bulk chemical containing the essen- 
tial ingredients. Then we just kept on try- 
ing to make the atoms and molecules fall 
into the correct pattern. There was a 
great deal of trial and error. At the end 
of each stage (fifteen in all), we tested 
our results. As these atoms and molecules 
were, of course, invisible, we had to use 
chemical tests at each step. It was a 
‘problem of molecular architecture.’ Fin- 
ally we put all the little pieces of the 
puzzle together in a right combination 
and the resulting compound satisfied all 
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the chemical tests for quinine. In fact, it 
was quinine.” 

With this synthesized quinine arrived 
another drug, of whose importance the 
scientists were at first unaware. It was 

uinidine, a quinine derivative which is 
the only drug successfully used in treat- 
ing some types of heart disease and, in 
addition, is an antimalarial specific fre- 
quently used by patients on whom the 
parent quinine has toxic effects. The 
shortage of quinidine is as critical as that 
of quinine (for which there at least has 
been the substitute, atabrine). 


Brain Boys: Woodward, a native of 
Quincy, Mass., entered the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1933 at the 
age of 16, and became a Ph.D.—the 
youngest in MIT history—at 20. Wood- 
ward did seven years work in four. When 
he was a freshman, members of the 
faculty admitted that he “already had 
as much knowledge of organic chemistry 
as a man normally acquires during the 
four years of enrollment in undergrad- 
uate classes.” To pay his tuition and ex- 
penses, Woodward held part-time jobs, 
but in his second year, won a $1,000 
fellowship for his. work on the female 
sex hormone. : 

In his second year, the institute gave 
the young chemist a private laboratory. 
In his third, in which he took fifteen 
courses in one semester, the faculty let 
him attend classes or stay away—as he 
chose. Woodward is now a consultant for 
the Polaroid Corp., and is also an in- 
structor in organic chemistry at Harvard. 
“A brain boy . . . like hell!” He is de- 
scribed by Polaroid as “congenial . . . 
with. no queer habits . . . likes to work 
hard.” 

The same characteristics mark his col- 
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atoms; hydrogen (H), 24; oxygen (0), 2; nitrogen (N), 2. The 
unmarked black atoms represent carbo: 
light ones represent hydrogen. 
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WOULD MORE WORKING CAPITAL MEAN 


Sailer il 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS? 


bs your business, likeso many 
others, outgrown its working 
capital . . in these times when new 
““fixed’’ financing might prove a 
needless burden later? Would your 
problems decrease... and your 
progress increase... if you had 
more operating cash? 


Right there you see why sub- 


stantial, well-established manu- ~ 









TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 


or buy out 
partners 


**Capital Sources’ is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 


—to purchase other companies 

—to Out partners, officers, 
aie” 

—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term oe 

—toexpand or adequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of “Capital Sources,” 
drop a line @o Be est 24. 











= 


facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money . . . to @ total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in your ac- 
counts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets is quickly turned into 
ready cash for any current use... 
and a special feature of Commercial 
Credit service lets you limit your liab- 
élity on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers. . . no interference 
with your management... and 
your use of Commercial Credit 
money can be expanded or con- 
tracted daily, thus keeping inter- 
est cost strictly in line with your 
volume and your needs. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional funds... for 
current operation, taxes, renego- 
tiation payments or reconversion 
...let us give you full information. 
Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
- Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Les Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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laborator, William Doering, who now 
teaches organic chemistry at Columbia, 
Doering, who is Texas-born, is the son 
of Dr. Carl Doering, assistant professor of 
vital statistics at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. The two scientists, who 
met at Harvard in 1942, are close friends 
who admire each other’s chemistry abil. 


ity. 


Production: None of the pair’s synthet. 
ic quinine has yet been used in clinical 
or biological tests, and only a small quan- 
tity has been made. (Some scientists 
were wondering last week how a drug 
which had not been so tested could be 
called “true quinine.” It might assay 
chemically like quinine, and be a “qui- 
nine twin,” and still not be the natural 
product. ) 

Woodward, who admits he is no au- 
thority on production, says he sees “for- 
midable difficulties” in the way of pro- 


ducing it in quantities. He does not think: 


it could compete with the real article in 
peacetime on a price basis, but if the 
need were great enough, further research 
could speed up the process. Of even 
greater wartime medical value, Dr. Doer- 
ing said, might be the by-production of 
quinidine, since not even the Army has 
enough of the drug. “We find the synthe- 
sizing process produces quinidine and 


quinine in about equal proportions.” 


Polaroid explained its sponsorship of 
the quinine synthesis by the fact that its 
optical material was originally made from 
quinine crystals. Edwin H. Land, Pola- 
roid president, also feels that commercial 
adaptation of the formula remains an u- 
known quantity. After consultation with 
government authorities, Land added, the 
process will be licensed to such organiza- 
tions as are best fitted to assure the 
broadest usefulness for the synthetic. 


Vivi From Peni 


It was too soon, both Hans Enoch and 
Curt Wallersteiner protested, to say much 
about vivicillin. Until last December 
when Enoch tried it on himself in his 
London laboratory, the experiment of the 
two German refugees with the penicillin 
derivative had been limited to animals. 
Later the new drug cured a 15-year-old 
girl of acute mastoiditis after four doses 
and proved effective in the treatment of 
osteomyelitis (inflammation of the bone 
marrow), a disease which had stubbom- 
ly resisted penicillin itself. 

Then, last week, vivicillin saved the 
life of a 9-year-old London boy with a 
ruptured appendix who could not under- 

© an operation because of haemophilia. 

e inherited tendency to bleeding. And 
Enoch and Wallersteiner cautiously de- 
scribed their discovery in the En 
scientific journal, Nature. 


Living Mold: Penicillin proper is 4 
mold culture—killed, purified, and ground 


into powder form before it is used. Vivi 








tomorrow’s low-cost, high efficiency building | 


is JO MCR 


Tonight, at scores of fighting outposts, 
Navy “Quonset” Huts continue to 
demonstrate the importance of Stran- 
Steel construction . . . In the rot of 
tropic jungles, under the corrosive bite 
of salt sea winds, beneath the crush of 
arctic blizzards, in the midst of rodents, 
vermin, termites—the “‘Quonset” Hut 
has established a record of service that 
forecasts a new era for farm and in- 
dustrial structures. 

Here, today, is the utility building 


as 


of tomorrow—permanent and sturdy in 
“ construction, economical to buy and 


maintain, easy to ship and erect and 
adaptable to almost any type of de- 
sign or finish. : 


Stran-Steel is one of the most revo-- 


lutionary developments in building 
history. It is steel framing so simplified 
that any workman armed with ordinary 
carpenter’s tools can put it up. At 
present the entire production of Stran- 
Steel is demanded for harracks, hangars, 


hospitals, shops, canteens and other 
war front shelter. With the coming of 
peace, however, it is bound to play a 
vital part in building our “new and 
better world.” 

Keep your eye on Stran-Steel. If sav- 
ing time and money is the problem— 
Stran-Steel is the one, correct answer. 


GREAT LAKES. STEEL CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION executive orpices; pittseuRGH. PA. 











‘Ex facts about the Remington Rand Printing Cal- 
culator will be especially impressive to you, these 
short-handed days: , 
FIRST, anyone can operate it. No specialized training is 
required. Proficiency comes quickly and naturally. 
SECOND, it almost seems to “think” as it turns out fast, 
accurate calculations of division and multiplication... 
yes, and subtraction and addition, too...no matter how 
inexperienced the employee who operates it. 
The Printing Calculator is the easiest-to-operate ma- 
chine that ever clicked off a calculation. It’s electric, 
its automatic...and as thousands of untrained oper- 
ators can testify, it permits no errors, for it prints every 


safeguards the work ...no “losing” of a factor ...no 
re-run for proof...no time-wasting copying from dials. 


In its swift computing of mark-ups, costs, formulas, 
estimates, payrolls and inventories, it serves American 
businessmen by the thousand. A demonstration will 
prove that it can serve you, too. Phone any Remington 
Rand office. ..or write us at Buffalo 5, New York. 


The Printing Calculator is available on WPB approval, to 
help conserve manpower, expedite war work, maintain neces- 
sary civilian economy. Talk it over with our representative. 





ven with untrained fingers 


factor as a complete record on the tape. It speeds and — 








Xx => 


It’s the ONLY 


all-purpose figur- 


ing machine. 





The tape tells the 
tale! Every factor 
printed... no re- 


run for proof. 


The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 





I you can't DROP bombs. BUY them... FEETH WAR LOAN. June 12-July 8 
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cillin (vious, living; penicillin, mold) js 
nothing more than the living mold ma- 
terial which is injected into the veins and 
muscles and applied to open wounds. 
Response to treatment is said to be 
prompt, usually within three to four 
hours after the first injection. 

Less vivicillin appears to be needed 
than of the mother product: one injec. 
tion of the living mold lasts for 36 to 48 
hours. Penicillin itself is so rapidly elim- 
inated from the body through the kid- 
neys that frequent and usually large doses 
(as often as every three or four hours) 
must be given to keep enough of the 
germ killer in the system to fight off in- 
vaders. ; 

The vivicillin material is composed of 

filaments of the penicillin mold, taken 
from below the mat of mold on top of 
the culture at the moment of highest 
penicillin production. Because it does not 
call for an expensive refining process, it 
will be cheaper to manufacture than the 
original product. 
@ In the United States the War Produc- 
tion Board announced that penicillin pro- 
duction had increased to the point where 
a limited amount could be made avail- 
able for civilian use. More than 1,000 
hospitals were named as depots to sup- 
ply every area of the country. 


Console Model Microscope 


Through the small window of the steel- 
gray console appeared the delicate, 
threadlike structure of ‘Treponema poulli- 
dum, the syphilis-causing organism. Elu- 
sive viruses, among them that of influ- 
enza, roughly a millionth of an inch in 
size, came into view. The scales of a ma- 
larial mosquito’s wings. resembled the 
skeleton of a wrecked airplane hangar. 
Staphylococci, the germs that menace 
open cuts and boils, were first the size of 
peas, later to shrivel to small pellets un- 
der the action of penicillin. 

The super-eye through which these 
phenomena were revealed was one of the 
two new electron microscopes shown last 
week by the Radio Corp. of America. The 
spectators: members of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists to whom Dr. 
V. K. Zworykin, Dr. James Hillier and 
Perry C. Smith of the RCA Laboratories 
demonstrated the latest developments in 
these electronic tools which, with their 
high resolving power, can project vision 
farther than ever was before possible. 


Far Focus: The electron microscope 
differs from the optical device chiefly in 
that instead of ordinary light it uses a 
concentrated beam of electrons and a sys- 
tem of magnetic lenses to show objects 
100 times smaller than can be seen with 
even the most powerful optical scope. 

Developed in 1938 by Dr. Zworykin 
and his associates, the first RCA electronic 
scope was made commercially available 
in 1940. The original machine was 
cumbersome that it sometimes took two 
rooms to house it. Now the powe 
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FOR THE NEW EFFICIENCY ... 


MAGNESIUM SYNCHRONIZES WITH 
AMERICA’S: NEW FASTER TEMPO 


Our country is expecting great things 
of the future. New concepts of comfort 
in the home—a new quickened pace in 
transportation—new peaks of produc- 
tivity, cheaply achieved with less power 
—new and greater efficiencies in the 
American way of life. All these bespeak 
a future wherein a key metal, light in 
weight, durable and strong, will play a 
significant part. 


Just such a material is magnesium, 


lightest of all structural metals. 
Since 1916 Dow has been extracting 


the 


Committee. This book is of extreme interest 
and importance to American Industry. A 


Copy will be sent on-request. 


magnesium from Michigan brine and 
recently from sea water. Each day has 
added to the knowledge of fabrication 
techniques, each year to the abundance 
of supply. Today magnesium is being 
tested in the crucible of combat, and 
being found good. Tomorrow, industry 
will naturally welcome this Metal of 
Motion as peculiarly adapted to the 
coming era of ever-increasing speeds 
and efficiencies. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston * Philadelphia * Washington + Clevelond 
Detroit « Chicago «+ St. Louis « Houston «+ San Francisco 








Clocks, cars, radios, bobby pins — America is working up the greatest 
appetite for goods the world has ever known. And when the war is over, 
industry will be faced with the job of feeding that appetite, in the fastest 
possible time! 

That means fast reconversion of factories. That calls for the high-speed 
delivery of critical change-over tools, dies, machinery, material. And that 
means that AIR EXPRESS will continue to perform its indispensable service to 
the nation and industry —a service that will be vastly expanded to 
provide new opportunities for all business in all domestic and 
_foreign markets, after the war is over. 






A Meoney-Saving, High-Speed 
Wartime Tool for Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% 
on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not 
days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited”—an informative booklet that-will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


JURGEUPRES: 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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mechanism, composed of a vacuum set 
up with pumps and valves, an electrical 
power plant, an electron optical device, 
and a control system, is enclosed in 
trim, desklike console model (cost, 
$6,500) or in a larger affair about the 
size of an ordinary kitchen cabinet (cost, 
$13,880). Both are now in production, 
although they carry a high priority rating, 

The most significant development in 
the new scope is the stereopticon lens 
that registers three dimensions in the 
micrograph field. Exposures may be made 
as often as every 3 minutes over a period 
of eight hours. To make operations more 
practical for the technician, all the con- 
trols are on a simple keyboard. 

The electron microscope is of peculiar 
value to bacteriologists because speci- 
mens can be examined directly after prep- 
aration, without the use of staining tech- 
nique; their physical characteristics can 
be shown more clearly without stain. The 
objects are observed while in a vacuum; 
the energy supplied by the electronic 
beam does not harm them. 

Other highlights of the bacteriologists’ 
meeting: 

@ Three members of the research labora- 
tory of the California State Department 
of Public Health reported the possible 
isolation of the virus causing virus pnev- 
monia. Cotton rats inoculated with serum 
from pneumonia patients of this type 


- were said to have developed an immuniz- 


ing substance which protected them 
from the infection. 
@ From New York and Minnesota scien- 
tists came the announcement that cab- 
bage, onion, celery, and Chinese cabbage 
possess an antibacterial action against 
certain gram-negative bacteria, some of 
which are found in the intestinal tract. 
€ Home canners were warned against the 
use of the water-bath or boiling method 
by two Massachusetts researchers. Some 
80 to 85 per cent of home canning spoil- 
age, the scientists declared, is due to un- 
derprocessing and 15 to 20 per cent to 
improper sealing. 
@ Bacteriophage, bacteria-destroying mi- 
cro-organisms which are sometimes 
friends, sometimes foes, of science, al- 
most wrecked a vital war industry in 
Puerto Rico, reported Prof. Elizabeth 
McCoy of the University of Wisconsin. 
For a $500,000 government plant to man- 
ufacture wi alcohol (a base for buta- 
diene, one of synthetic rubber’s two prin- 
cipal components), Professor McCoy and 
her associates had selected a special type 
of soil bacteria to ferment the sugar from 
which the alcohol was being made. 
Scarcely had the plant begun opett 
tion when bacteriophage attacked the 
fermenting bacteria. Out of them, Pro- 
fessor McCoy and her associates 
developed a second strain which re 
the attacker. Whereupon, a second and 
stronger bacteriophage appeared. 1h 
bacterial warfare went on until, in its 
fourth stage, the scientists produced @ 
fermenting strain that resisted the 
invader. 
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Be RADIO 

Vice, 

ina Radio's Oldest Choir 

It was early Sunday morning two 

the weeks ago. Salt Lake City looked crisp 

— against the smoke-hung mountains. The 

tien cadence of tremendous voices came from 

nt . the turtle-back-like Tabernacle in Temple 


Square. The Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
. the Choir was finishing its rehearsal before 
going on the air. 
exiad J. Spencer Corrtwall, the little con- 
more ductor, stopped. swinging his baton and 
yond rapped sharply on the stand. Dr. Frank 
Asper, sitting at the organ, lifted his 
culiar [J fingers from the keyboard. The singers 
speci- were quiet. Suddenly several photog- 
prep- raphers pr gangs “re pe wager ae 
2 pped. Just as quickly they pa up 
_ theit cameras and left. The choir finished 
. The rehearsing. 
vam: The next morning, when they saw their 
tronic [pictures in the papers, the members 
leaned that they had won the coveted 
ogists’ Oscar of Radio—the George Foster Pea- 
body Award for outstanding entertain- 
shore. ment in music. Director Cornwall gasped: 
tment “We had no inkling that we had won... 


rable [Ji vas quite overwhelming.” } Try the blend that meets the 


or Choral History Makers: This public 





serum 


honor climaxed the choir’s fifteen years 
) on the air and marked its 778rd_ perform- 
goed ance on a major hookup. Its Sunday ap- 
” pearance over the CBS network (12- . 
wen 12:30 p.m., EWT) since 1982 and be- 
» a. fore that on weekdays since 1929 (with 


NBC) is rated the oldest non-sponsored 


4 continuity in radio history. And the his- Don’t wait until some long-suf- BOND STREET contains a rare 
_ of tory of the Tabernacle Choir goes way fering friend offers you a pipeful aromatic tobacco never before 
ract back before radio. In Salt Lake, it is a of Bonp STREET in self-defense. used in any popular priced blend 
ae cultural tradition akin to the spired Mor- . a ; : % 
nst the mon Temple and Tabernacle in the 10- Start smoking mellow, aromatic And it’s truly aromatic. Never 
nethod acre Temple Square. _ Bonp STREET and get on the re- _loses its flavor. 

ie The 316 members work hard—some- ceiving end of a few compliments. Make this discovery yourself 
food times they rehearse six or eight hours a Bite-free Bonp STREET pleases... today. Get a pack of BOND 
ahi ‘am inet — is > ng Bors everybody. Leaves no stale to- STREET! 

oui [5 cclock in the morning for the Sun- Reece ners NESRE ROW "| SUF 0ONNS..: thon SOND: STREET 
eed day rehearsal. An old custom is to offer 


i} a prayer before work begins. 
=, in The Tabernacle shell has been a per- 
OY th manent meeting place for years. The fa- 
0 Mous organ, built by an Australian Mor- 


mess mon convert in 1866, has been greatly 

buts: fy MProved. Today it has 7- or 8,000 pi POCKET PACKAGE 
d rin fy More than 280 pedals and hove-ait. fe Convenient folding 
co a fm 7 fact, seven organs in one. Dr. Asper, ia ss a 
y 






cle one of the three organists, says modestly 


ar from that oo of trillions of tonal com- 


But the distinguishing feature of the 
PIPE TOBACCO: 


od the Tabernacle singers is their amateur stand- 
mag ing. “We prefer the ordinary run of sing- 
ay ers, Director Cornwall says. “We want 
°S elled f° Sloists here. The choir is 
nd and star.” None is paid, yet there is a normal 
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borers, and mechanics. : % 
: In age the Scope is just «ts broad, rang- 




















FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 


quickly, easily, correctly, 
inexpensively, by 


ANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 


pee ge MEN, professiorals, engineers, Army 
and Navy personnel — ail advance rapidly 
knowing Spanish, French, Italian or German. Orig- 
inal standard Language Phone Method gives you 
the actual voice instruction of an expert native 
teacher right in your own home. It’s as easy and 
pleasant as listening to music. Write for full details 
and easy terms. Play records on your own phono- 
gtaph. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


FREE BOOKLET AND DEMONSTRATION 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. Write today for your 
copy of an interesting 16-page, illustrated let which 
answers every question about Language Phone, easy pay- 
ment terms, and 7 days’ free trial offer 

7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Try Language Phone in your 
home a week before deciding. A small deposit brings you 
the entire course. 

FREE DEMONSTRATION. Come to our New York Office 
at 26th Street and Fourth Avenue for free demonstration, 
daily except Saturday | 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. 67, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 10 


Learn SPANISH | 
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WHERE THE TROUBLE IS 
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Siegert’s Angostura Bi 
water. hot or cold. om results. 
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ing from 17 to more than 70. Joe Lubbers 
is the youngest. He is.17 and goes to 
high school. When he reports for choir 
work he has to commute 25 miles from 
his home in Kaysville. A straight, sturdy 
man, Joseph Jensen is the oldest and 
one of the most punctual. In all of his 
more than 40 years as choir member he 
rarely missed a session. The thirtyish, 
and married—so both will come to re- 
hearsal—are the perfect choir types, Corn- 
wall says. 

The Tabernacle’s choir singers have 
not been coo up in Salt Laké City. 
Since the World’s Fair of 1893 they have 
rarely missed an exposition. In 1911 the 
choir sang for President William Howard 
Taft. And when it appeared in 1936 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conducting the chorus for the 
occasion, turned to the audience and 
burst out: “That was thrilling, wasn’t it? 
A wonderful choir!” Wherever the Taber- 
nacle Choir gives a performance, similar 
praise always follows. 

The choir’s weekly program is handled 
by a versatile young man named Rich- 
ard L. Evans. He writes and produces 
and handles the general detail. The show 
begins at 9:59 a.m., MWT. The organ 
plays softly “As the Dew.” At the stroke 
of 10, organ and the choir peal forth 
with “Gentry Rise.” At the end of the 
second line the voices and the music 
subside into a hum. Evans then an- 
nounces: 

“With the passing of another seven 
days, once more we beckon our thoughts 
unto the hills as Music and the Spoken 
Word are heard again from Temple 
Square in Salt Lake City.” 

It happens every Sunday morning. 


The Law brought a couple of its problems to Father O’Malley (Bing Crosby) 
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MOVIES 


Young Father Crosby 


Generically, “Going My Way” is an. 
other genuflection in Hollywood’s cur. 
rent cycle of religious films. Actually, 
however, Paramount’s story of two Catho- 
lic priests in a West Side New York par. 
ish is a warm, delightful comedy of a kind 
that is universal in its appeal and close 
to tops as entertainment. 

This is a Bing Crosby vehicle, so there 
is room for music—a oatholic score that 
ranges from hymns and opera to swing- 
with Risé Stevens of the Metropolitan 
sustaining the high notes. The songs are 
worked in naturally enough, along with a 
number of strictly parochial problems. 

However, the eloquent nub of the 
screen play is the tender, revealing rela- 
tionship between the two priests: the 
stubborn, crotchety Father Fitzgibbon 
(Barry Fitzgerald), who has grown old 
with the church he built; and Father 
“Chuck” O’Malley (Crosby), a tolerant, 
wise young man with a weakness for 
baseball, golf, the piano, and people in 
general, who is sent by the bishop to put 
the parish back on its financial feet. 

As so often before (“Love Affair,” “The 
Awful Truth”), Leo McCarey comes 
through with the deft directional touches 
that cap the comedy and dignify the char- 
acters with a third dimension of reality. 
This time the McCarey technique is re- 
warded by a pair of admirable perforn- ° 
ances. Playing “Chuck” O’Malley with 
his characteristic unaffectedness, Crosby 
achieves a performance that is far and 
away the finest of his career. Even so, he 




















ARE THERE ANY BUGS 
IN YOUR POST-WAR PLANS ? 


If a precision part problem is the hole inal research is an old story with us. We’re 
where bugs creep into your post-war plans, steeped in metallurgy, practised in design 
McQuay-Norris can help you plug this and machining, lapping and plating. We 
hole. For 34 years, we have been making __ like to be regarded as creative. With this 

- automotive and other indus- knowledge and experience, we 

trial parts to micro-inch ac- are in a position to contribute 

curacy. We make parts large broadly and importantly to war 

and small ... parts hardened production and at the same time 

and ground ... parts not ‘ to advise and help you with your 

-hardened and ground. Orig- problems. Inquiries are invited. 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. oo Toronto, Ont. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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IN MY FILES? 
NOT ON YOUR LIFE! 





Thanks to GLOBE-WERNICKE 


"SAFEGUARD'tSYSTEM and WOODE 


You can bet there’s no “Find-i-tis” in this 
executive’s files... he takes no chances on 
misplacing important letters, valuable 
papers. From the start he relies on the 
nationally famous Globe-Wernicke “Safe- 
guard” Filing System. Here’s a system that 
makes filing accurate, amazingly simple 
and fast. Combine it with G/W Wood Files 
and you have the best possible insurance 
against “‘Find-i-tis.’”” See them in operation 
at your Globe-Wernicke dealer—or write 
direct for particulars. The Globe-Wernicke 
Co., “‘Headquarters for Modern Office En- 
gineering,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Globe Wernicke 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


FILING EQUIF ME 


_Changing times. When the Academy 


_adaptation, this still.is the eerie saga of 


~ saw early in 19438, B. G. DeSylva, .Para- 
-mount’s executive producer, decided that 
“Hollywood was equipped to turn out a 


_ John Farrow settled for restraint rather 
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comes close to losing the film to the ex. 
Abbey Theater player’s brilliant char. 
acterization of an old man confronted 
with the phenomena of youth and the 


aw: are being handed out next year 
for the best supporting performance, 
Fitzgerald’s Fitzgibbon obviously calls 
for an Oscar. 


Nowhere Bound 


Whatever faint praise can be accorded 
Warner Brothers’ “Between Two Worlds” 
stems from the film’s basic resemblance 
to the Sutton Vane play, “Outward 
Bound,” first produced on Broadway in 
1924. As it was then, and in a 1930 movie 


a group of oddly assorted passengers on 
an ocean liner and their gradual ste 
tion that they are all dead and sailing 
through space toward a fate to be re- 
vealed when the Examiner boards ship 
at the end of the journey. 

In attempting to bring Vane’s spirit 
world up to date, Daniel Fuchs has mere- 
ly obscured its persuasive simplicity with 
topical references and dialogue that is 
either pompous or pedestrian. The cast is 
left pretty much at loose ends by Edward 
Blatt’s direction and the revised material 
at hand. the 


A Paranoiac and His Pals 


Irritated rather than impressed by the 
distorted facts of an official Nazi film he 


far more effective propaganda job by 
merely telling the truth about Hitler. His 
proof is “The Hitler Gang,” a grimly dev- 
astating history of the rise of National 
Socialism. Beginning with Cpl. Adolf Hit- 
ler as a paranoiac case in a German hos- 
pee! in 1918 and closing with the 1934 
lood purge, the screen play trenchantly 
summarizes sixteen years of murder, dov- 
ble-crossing, and degeneracy. 

The producer claims that every scene 
of the script has been “authenticated 
‘from every available source” soa 
80,000 feet of ‘smuggled German film 
and “is true insofar as decency will per- 
mit.” Acting on that assumption, Director 


than box-office sensationalism. If the lit- 
tle corporal appears at times as a psy- 
chopathic clown, at least the motives 
the men behind: him are exposed in all 
their deadliness. 

The list of comparatively unknown 
a tes ee ee et Nae 

r physical resemblance to the Nazis 
they impersonate: Robert Watson (Hit 
ler), Roman Bohnen’ (Ernst Rohm), 
Martin Kosleck (Joseph Goebbels), Luis 
Van Rooten (Heinrich Himmler), Ales 
ander Pope (Hermann Géring), Victor 
Varconi (Rudolf Hess), and Poldy Dur 
as Geli Rabaul, the half-niece Hitler 5 
supposed to have seduced and murdered. 











First Family: Included in a fine collection of pictures from 
the Roosevelt family album in Compton Mackenzie's 64th 
book, “Mr. Roosevelt,”* are these shots of the President at a 
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Poker Player in Tokyo 


When Joseph Clark Grew of Boston, 
Groton School, and Harvard, went to 
Tokyo in May 1932 to become United 
States Ambassador to Japan, tucked away 
.in his baggage were a deck of playing 
cards (for poker) and a diary (for pos- 
terity). Herbert Hoover’s wise diplomatic 
choice had a flair for both. 

Even then one of the most distin- 
guished “career men” in the State De- 
partment, Ambassador Grew had shuffled 
the cards with ministers and plenipoten- 
tiaries in posts scattered throughout, Eu- 
rope, in Mexico, and in Washington since 
1904. Tough but affable, he was highly 
regarded wherever he went. At poker he 
usually won. In his last foreign mission 
he won again—at poker; but he lost the 
greatest game he ever sat in—trying to 
keep Japan at peace. 

Well aware that whatever happened 
wherever he went was a part of the his- 
tory of our times, Grew has for years kept 
a diary. He now invites the general pu 
lic to look between its covers at generous 
excerpts covering his “Ten Years in 
Japan.” His published version of his pri- 
vate record makes an interesting book on 
two counts: (1) it tells in detail the long 
and exciting story of ‘the upward 
of Japanese militarism that came to full 
frightfulness on the Day of Infamy; and 
(2) it presents one of the most delightful 
pogsaits of a very human being and his 

amily at work and at’ play, against +a 
background of desperate world affairs, 
that has come along in many years. 











.. . and this one of Eleanor Roosevelt 
at the age of 4. 





The portrait of a shrewd, tough, able 
diplomat, who was also a kindly gentle- 
man with a dry sense of humor, emerges 
from these pages, which have the appear- 
ance of deep and which seem- 
ingly have not been too greatly disturbed 
by ex te facto editing. Here and there 
names have been omitted, and here and 
Rene, See epee ares roteon, he ee 
er will feel that a punch or two has been 


Tokyo in the Rain: Joseph and Alice 
Grew and their daughter Elsie went to 


Japan toward the close of the Hoover'ad- 


®*Mr. Roosevelt. By Compton Mackenzie. 256 
pages, Dutton. $38.75. 








year and a half (pictured with his father, James Roosevelt), 
as a pensive 8-year-old, and as a determined young man 
at his New Brunswick summer home in Campobello . . . 


~ 





ministration, shortly after Japan’s seizure 
of Manchuria. They arrived at Tokyo in 
a drizzling rain on June 6, 1932. No 
strangers to embassies, they were quickly 
settled. Grew at once set to work trying 
to understand Japan, at a time when the 
Japanese press was screaming with anti- 
American sentiments and the militar 
ists, who had assassinated Premier Inv- 
kai in May, were making their bid for 


power. > 

Grew had his methods. He swapped 
information with the press, breaking 
down the old assumption that the Ameri- 
can Embassy “never knows anything and 
never gives anything,” and taking as his 
motto: “You can't cultivate useful rela- 
tions with the press unless they are recip- 
rocally useful.” A golf enthusiast, he 
showed some Bobby Jones golf shorts 
to a selected group of Japanese golf- 
ers; he entertained Douglas Fairbanks, 
which did no harm with the Japanese 
movie fans. 

One of Grew’s best fleeting pictures of 
a diplomat at work: “We had a bully 
game of poker at the embassy in which | 
took much pleasure in badly rooking 
Shiratori [spokesman for the Japanese 
Foreign Office]; there’s nothing like the 
poker table for getting to know people 
and it was not alone the pleasures of the 
game that led me to organize the patty 
. . » Shiratori was the biggest loser and ! 
the biggest winner, which perhaps, after 
all, was not so very diplomatic on my 
part—but poker is poker. I showed him 
conclusively that I can bluff as well as 
he, but that I generally had the cards. 

At another game with six Japanese: 
“Shiratori said that the Japanese are not 
good poker players because they are to0 
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OUTSIDE —air pressure may drop from ground level's 
14.7 pounds per square inch to below ten pounds, 
while air temperature may drop below zero! 





pressure will remain. “at ground level" and the: tem- 


INSIDE THE AIRESEARCH-PRESSURIZED CABIN— we. 
perature will stay ata peo 70" sa 








Traveling 3 miles up in the sky 
you'll ride 1 in down-to- earth comfort! _ 


To, omer’ air liners 
> will fly you through 
the higher altitudes. _ 
You can count on that. ” 
For above 15,000 feet most storms can 
be avoided... speed is greater...and 
planes can make longer hops because 
of lessened gas consumption. 

But you won't feel any different. 
You'll fly through that cold, thin air 
in comfort like that of your own liv- 
ing room! 

You'll ride in an AiResearch-pres- 
surized cabin—a cabin that will-elim- 
inate all the personal discomforts of 
high-altitade flying . . . all the ear- 
popping, headaches and dizziness. 

To bring this about, AiResearch 
engineers, working in our giant air- 





12 miles high . . 


tight “Stratolab,” created “altitudes” 


. and air ten times thinner than on 
earth. Under these extreme conditions 


they perfected the means to pressur- 


ized airplane’cabins. 

What does it is an AiResearch 
control device ‘that automatjcally 
“seals” a low altitude inside the 


cabin at all times. Yes, even while . 


WANUFALT 





" ? 


. cold below -90°F. 


URING C 





your air liner flies three miles high! 
In peacetime, AiResearch will bring 
you many such miracles of air control. 
There'll be AiResearch cabin heating 
and air conditioning for your sky 
travel . . . comfort-protection’ devices 
to.modernize your home and farm... 
others to ease and hasten factory work. 
All will be marked by the name and 
“know how” of AIRESEARCH, 


OMPANY 
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honest, but I observed several occasions 
when they failed to live up to this repu- 
tation. However, I won.” 


The Sober Side: But “Ten Years in 
Japan” is no gossipy record of chitchat. 
It is a grim and serious day-by-day rec. 
ord of what happened and a serious anal- 
ysis of the Japanese character, which 
Grew came to know intimately in all its 
aspects. On his way to Japan he told an 
Omaha reporter that “unquestionably, 
the building up of an international peace 
structure” was the outstanding world 
diplomatic greg developed in the first 
380 years of the twentieth century. His 
book is the sad and startling record of the 
shattering of Grew’s hope that his mis- 
sion to Tokyo might help materially in 
making that structure sound. 

Up to the very end Grew hated to 
abandon his dream; but, a realist with 
an admirable sense of history, he had not 
long been in Japan before he realized 
there were powerful elements in Japan 
which wanted no transpacific friendship, 
Long before his ten years were brought 
sharply to a close, he had increasing evi- 
dence of the grim truth he was cabling 
at length to the State Department more 
than a month before Pearl Harbor: 

“There should be no compromise with 
principles,” he told Secretary Hull on 
Nov. 3, 1941. “The ambassador’s purpose 
is only to ensure against the United States 
becoming involved in war with Japan be- 

\ 


‘Acre 
Grew lost the greatest game 


cause of any possible misconception of 
Japan’s capacity to rush headlong into 4 
suicidal struggle with the United States. 
While national sanity dictates against 
action, Japanese sanity cannot be meas 
ured by American standards of logic. 


The Forecast: So convinced was Grew 
then of what Japan was going to do that 
the next day, after summarizing his cable 


Caught in the fury of a mountain storm... In the pilot's ears 
Over thunder-headed peaks Will make her sure-footed 
That grasp with rocky fingers ... Will keep her on the beam... 
The lone transport with its precious cargo The safe track through the storm 
Fights on... * * 
Engulfed in the blinding, deafening maelstrom... Aerial navigation equipment 
Yet ot blind, not deaf, not lost... Is only one type of electronic appatatus 
* « . Designed and manufactured by I T & T's associate 
For stretching ahead - Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation .. . 
From take-off point to distant destination -.. . * * 
Lies a track of sound . .. a guiding radio beam In the ait,at sea, on battle and production fronts 
Projected through the sky “Intelectron” is on the job 
By “Intelectron” : With instrument landing systems... direction finders... 
* * Broadcasting equipment... tubes...crystals...cables... 
Every day for a hundred days : . Electronic heat induction units for industry .. . 
This plane has flown this course Selenium Rectifiers for converting AC to DC... 
And today * . 
When her landmarks are lost in the tempest When the war is won 
And she's torn by dowg-drafts and cross-winds “Intelectron” will help men build 
“Intelectron’s” steady radio voice A world of Peace 


ne. eproneersin ultrahigh . 


IM enntinist Forlorad Tp elephone and Radio Corporation 


whe more than a decade ago 


ished a commercial com-- 
‘ Mitications Link ihe Manufacturing Associate of: 


Channel using a beam © \WTERWATIONAL-TeLEPRome Ane TeLeceapn Corporation 


1,700, ,000 hilocycles. Capyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 
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Pulling over coral reefs, climbing beaches, 


and then churning through jungle swamps, 


eo 


the “Water Buffalo’ goes on and on, 
taking each hurdie in its stride. 


This amphibian ‘‘Water Buffalo’’ is power-, 
fully built, forcefully driven, and is a brute 
for punishment, carrying men and equip- 
ment with a speed on both sea and land 
that is a military secret. 


These “Water Buffalos,’’ manufactured 
by the Food Machinery Corporation, are 
powered by mighty Continental Red Seal 
Engines. 


Your Dollars are Power, Tool 
Buy Wer Bonds and Keep Them. 


| Continental Motors Corporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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of warning to Washington, he jotted 
down the hope that “Bistory will not 
overlook it.” Especially did he then want 
posterity to know he had said in unmis. 
takable terms that he thought it more 
than probable that “war between Japan 
and the United States may come with, 
dangerous and dramatic suddenness.” 
The italics were his own. 

Excerpt after excerpt from Grew’ 
book sets forth the “great strength and 
fanatical determination, the utter cruelty 
and brutality” of the war lords and those 
under their control. But there are ‘con. 


’ trasting passages of heart-felt tribute to 


the many real friends the United States 
had in Japan. Grew insists that his book 
“will not have served one of its purposes” 


__ if the reader skips or disbelieves those ex- 


cerpts which prove that many Japanese 
did not want the war, realized the stu- 
pidity of attacking the United States, and 
did all in their power to restrain the mili- 
tary extremists “from their headlong and 
suicidal aggressions.” It is they, Grew 
says, who will build the new Japan after 
her utter military defeat. 

(TEN YEARS IN JAPAN: A Contempo 
rary Record Drawn from the Diaries and 
Private and Official Papers of Joseph C. 
Grew, United States Ambassador to 
Japan, 1932-1942. 554 pages. Simon t 
Schuster. $3.75.) 


Peter in Vienna 


As the first book of a 42-year-old hith- 
erto obscure American, “Peter Domanig,” 
is full of surprises. For one thing, it is 
one of the longest novels of the year (704 
pages); but instead of wavering in qual- 
ity or trying too hard to make its point, 
it is consistently poised, detached, and 
well written. Its author, Victor White, 
was born and grew up in Vienna and 
came to this country when he was 18. His 
character, Peter Domanig, follows that 
pattern, and there are other similarities 
which suggest that much of the book is 
autobiographical. In this volume, White 
carries Peter only through his youth and 
the beginning of his journey to America. 
However, his subtitle, “Morning in Vier- 
na,” indicates that the afternoon and 
evening of his life may eventually find 
their way into print. ’ 

The story of Peter begins with his 
childhood in the drab and quarrelsome 
home of a superficially pious aunt, who 
resented the child (1) ause he was 
not her own and (2) because he was the 
illegitimate offspring of a much yous 
and prettier sister who even then was liv- 
ing gaily in America totally unpunished 
for her indiscretion. 

Peter hated his aunt, her physical ur 
attractiveness, and her tyranny. He was 
not very close to his two cousins 
were the lawful children of the home, 
and he was constantly tortured because 
he knew that he was illegitimate. His 
belliousness expressed itself in a fana 
zeal to be respectable, to be well dre: 
to get into the right schools, to be friends 
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.. COUUREU MIRACLE-WORKER 


Southern soil is a miracle of Nature. It produces 
America's entire crop of sugar cane, peanuts and 
sweet potatoes, virtually all its cotton, tobacco and 
rice, half its peaches, and vast quantities of a thou- 
sand other crops. Fast-growing forests, another 
major soil product of the area, have a great new 
role as a source of paper, rayon, and plastics. 
Southern ‘soil-power is a bulwark of our Nation. 


Already a powerful giant, Southern Agriculture is 
destined to grow far greater. In years to come our 
industry will depend upon the soil for increasing 
quantities of its raw materials. And the South, with 
its longer growing seasons and its rich, warm soil, 


will supply an ever-larger percentage of these 
industry-supporting materials. 


For 20 years, Delta Air Lines has been serving 
Southern Agriculture. Those who fly by Delta see 
its glorious panorama—the fascinating patterns 
traced by ploughs, the bright stretch of growing 
things, and the vast green forests. Delta’s plans 
for expanded postwar operations give thorough 
consideration to the future needs of Southern 
Agriculture for rush delivery of choice, perishable 
food products to distant cities, and for swifter and 
more enjoyable flights to major markets, in the 
North as well as in the South. 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH... SERVING A LAND OF POWER AND PROMISE 
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with the right people. Yet, despite the 
most heroic efforts on his part to attain 
these ends, he was continually being 
thwarted by his poverty and by the dull- 
minded complacency of his guardians. — 

Peter is not the only interesting char- 
acter. There are his uncle, driven to a 
mental asylum by disease, drink, and the 
loss of his vibrant mistress; Franz and 
Poldi, his cousins, with their divergent 
personalities; his aunt and many others 
to weave their tragic ways through the 


crowded pages and contribute to the last- . 


ing quality of the book. (PETER Doman- 
1c. By Victor White, Bobbs-Merrill. 704 
pages. $3.) 


Other New Books 


Tue British COMMONWEALTH. By Sir 
Edward Grigg, M.P. 269 pages. Live- 
right. $2.75. A semi-official answer to 
questions about Britain’s foreign policy 
and her plans for the future’ by the one 
time private secretary to Lloyd George, 
former governor of Kenya, and now mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 


Tue Lanp Diviwep. By Gerstle Mack. 
684 pages. Knopf. $6. A history of the 
four periods of the Panama Canal’s de- 
velopment—the Spanish era, the’ rival 
canal and railway projects of the nine- 
teenth century, the French failure, and 
the final opening under American direc- 
tion. An important and worth-while book. 


Hangar Hymn: From the wing of a Thunderbolt, Chap- 
lain Solon L. Cole of Beaumont, Texas, led members of the 
Ninth Air Force Service Command in a hymn one Sunday 
recently. Inside the huge tent hangar at one -of the air force 


RELIGION 


Methodists at War 


The largest Protestant denomination in 
America went into its second quadrennial 
General Conference a fortnight ago with 
some misgivings. It had been five years 
since three churches similar in theology 
had united in one of the most important 
religious mergers yet.* Inevitably the 
move had brought new inner tensions 
which now rumbled ominously below a 
surface of harmony. True, they were not 
yet serious threats, but to many a timid 
Methodist, unity was too young to with- 
stand the violent disagreement an open 
convention brings. 

Last week the 726 delegates from {01 
conferences’ in the United States and 44 
abroad finished their lawmaking session 
with a ‘debate on a subject highly explo- 
sive among Methodists—the part their 
church should play in the war. The fight 
had begun in 1940 when the first General 
Conference adopted a “Statement on 
Peace and War.” Unequivocally it had 
held that Methodists “will not officially 
endorse, support, or participate in war.” 
Tension, already great, almost reached the 
breaking point with the recent publica- 
tion of “Massacre by Bombing” (NeEws- 


*In 1989 the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 

Methodist Protestant Church, the M i 

Episcopal Church, South, became simply the Meth- 
ist Church. Total membership is nearly 8,000,000. 


ed 
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WEEK, March 20). Six of the 28 signers 
of this plea for an end to Allied raids on 
enemy cities were Methodist clergymen. 

Hence what many Methodists feared 
from this year’s conference was an ab- 
solute stalemate. Specifically at issue 
were two reports from the Committee on 
the State of the Church: (1) the majority, 
calling for a compramise by modifying 
the 1940 stand enough to permit indi- 
vidual decision on war participation, and 
(2) the minority, demanding outright war 
endorsement. In the most heated debate 
of the meeting, the majority's chief argu- 


‘ment was that the church should not 


bless the war, but the opposition was far 
more vigorous and imaginative: 


The Cross, Too: Charles C. Parlin, 
lawyer and lay delegate from Englewood, 
N. J., introduced the minority report by 
labeling the majority’s‘as “pacifistic,” a 
document which offered “nothing to our 
brethren in China but to lay down their 
arms and surreritler to the Japanese.” 
Moreover, it f, to call upon the 
church for a “prayer for victory.” Quick- 
ly Charles A. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, 
publisher, agreed: Those who talk about 
the war being a dirty business, he said, 
should remember that “the cross was 
dirty, too, but it showed the way to the 
redemption of the world.” And the Rev. 
Nolan B. Harmon of New York charged 
the church with spending “more time on 
the 600 Methodists who are conscientious 


U.S. Ninth Air Force from International 


bases somewhére in England, music was provided by the 
Gremlins, a soldier band. Chaplain Cole told the men that 
“any place where men worship can be a church . . . men 
not need a cathedral to worship God.” ° 





Go RIGHT ON planning and replan- 
Ring that new home on a rise of 
‘ground or by a talkative brook. 


. Dream of all sorts of new building 
materials, new furnishings, new ap- 
pliances to lighten the burdens of 

“housekeeping. They’re coming! But 
must come peace. And then an 
interval for the building industry 
to get back into peacetime pursuits. 
The change will be gradual—evolu- 
tion rather than revolution. 











































































































The shape of things to come 


Meantime, the manufacturer plan- 
ning post-war commodities will need 
to re-establish a market. The most 
direct way is through the centers of 
population, such as Philadelphia. 


. The people of Philadelphia, for in- 


stance, are easy to reach because one 
newspaper is read daily by nearly 4 
out of 5 Philadelphia families. 
That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 
in the city of homes. Its circulation 


is highly concentrated in the Phila- 
delphia shopping area. It is more in 
demand today with readers and ad- 
vertisers than at any time during its 
39 years of leadership. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper bey 





MAKERS OF BEDROOM AND DINING Ri 


NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. 


You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities 


Boston Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City Milwaukes 
Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Sheboygan St Louis 


For local address con 


purchases may be made 
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objectors than on thrice that many crosses 
over Methodists” who have been killed 
in the war. 

Such talk proved so persuasive that the 
conference completely reversed its 1940 
stand, By a vote of 373 to 300, the church 
adopted the minority report, which says 
in part: “God Himself has a stake in the 
struggle . . . While we respect the indi- 
vidual conscience of those who believe 
they cannot condone the use of force and 
staunchily will defend them on this issue, 
we cannot accept their position as the de- 
fining position of the Christian church.” 

Other actions of the conference: 

@ With far less opposition, the delegates 
agreed on postwar treatment of our ene- 
mies. They adopted a report calling for 
“safeguards and controls but not oppres- 
sion” of Germany and Japan, who should 
be included in a world society of nations 
as soon as it was feasible. “As Christians,” 
the report said, “we urge [the terms] be 
just, constructive, and not retributive.” 
It added that the terms for Japan should 
be more severe than those for Ger- 
many. It further. urged United States 
participation in an international peace 
organization. 

@ By a vote of approximately 2. to 1, the 
conference turned down a proposal to 


‘ give women full er as ministers in the 


church. (The Methodists have permitted 
ordination of women as local preachers, 
but they cannot be assigned by the con- 
ferences.) The chief reason: If parishes 
did accept women—and few would— 
there. would not be enough jobs for re- 
turning war chaplains. 

@ A worldwide “Crusade for Christ” was 


- started with a $25,000,000 program for 


“projecting the influence of Christianity 
over the boundary lines of all nations.” 
It will do this by certain “concrete meas- 
ures” such as rebuilding church. proper- 
ties and rehabilitating people in war 
areas, conducting a churchwide evan- 
gelistic campaign, and driving for an in- 
crease in Sunday-school enrollment. Of 
the-special fund (which must be raised), 
$14,500,000 will go to foreign missions, 
$9,000,000 for home missions, and the 
rest to the World Council of Churches, 
the American Bible Society and other 
such groups. 

‘Discrimination’ 

The heads of 23 denominations repre- 
senting 25,000,000 Protestants made pub- 
lic their case against Selective Service 
this week. Angrily they had_protested 
the recent cancellation of deferments 
for all pre-theological: students (about 
1,750) as  “discrimination”—it 
“wholly cut off the supply” of Protestant 
ministers -while the Roman Catholic 
priesthood would be ‘unaffected. While 
Protestant students receive secular pre- 
theological training, Catholic aspirants 
attend church-operated schools, obtain 
the status of divinity student before en- 
tering a seminary, and as a result are 
draft exempt. 
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Laboratory of Learning 


A small preparatory school for boys in 
the Allegheny Mountains of Pennsylvania 
announced. last week that it would be- 
come an educational laboratory. Kiski 
§chool (full name: Kiskiminetas Springs 
School) had torn a page from the war- 
time experience of the armed forces and 
volunteered to test it in the classrooms of 
secondary education. Essentially the ex- 
periment will involve intense concentra- 
tio on one course at a time—a method 
the Army “and Navy had found highly 
effective in training specialists quickly. 
The question was: Would it work as well 
in the regular educational system? 

Under the Kiski plan, to be put into 
operation next fall, each of the 125 stu- 
dents will seek the sixteen necessary col- 
lege-entrance credits—four subjects a 
year for four years. But instead of taking 
all four courses at once throughout the 
$6-week school year, he will take one 
at a time for eight weeks each. For ex- 
ample, one-fourth of the boys will take 
oothing but algebra, another group noth- 
ing but English, etc., for the first term. 
At the end of that period, they will have 
an exam, then go on to another course 
for the remaining eight weeks of. the 
semester. : 

Because such undivided attention ob- 
viously invites monotony, the school will 
squeeze all study into the early hours of 
the day. The boys will attend two classes 
and two study halls in the morning, and 
a third class in the early afternoon. The 








Plenty of Nothing: From odd bits of 
junk in their attics members of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America fashioned entries for 
the National Something from Nothing 
Contest, judged at the Hotel Commo- 
. dore, New York. War Bonds and Stamps 
/ Were awarded. Here Alvin Schultheis, 
= & inspects a wood basket made of ash 






























PERISCOPE! 


6 POINTS OFF STARBOARD BOW 


A shouted warning . . . and instantly lookouts at 
other stations throughout the vessel search out the 
telltale feathery wake. The binoculars of each 
lookout are mounted on an alidade. This instru- 
ment indicates the bearing point of any object on 
which the glasses are focused, thus helping to 
plot the submarine’s position quickly. The two 
lengths of BEAD CHAIN on each alidade prevent 
loss of important locking devices. 


Alidades being assembled at the LIONEL Corporation 
factory. Binoculars are attached with the large lock nut 
at the top. Base contains the calibrated scale which indi- 
cates the point bearing of the observer's line of vision. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTIeSWAGE PRODUCT — 
MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 


BUY MORE ( BEAD CHAIN ) WAR BONDS 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Onen. Be Ch. Ch 2OR Sar. Se Re- OG Se a © me) BRIDGEPORT 5 CONN 
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rest of the afternoon will be used for ath. 
letics. But, most important of all, each 
student will spend his evening studying 
an elective subject. 

Behind the plan is 49-year-old Lloyd 
M. Clark. Formerly the head of an ad- 
vertising and publishing research busj- 
ness, he became interested in Kiski when 
he married the daughter of its founder, 
Dr. Andrew Wilkins Wilson. As presi- 
dent, Clark’s first job, in 1941, was to set 
up a nonprofit corporation to take the 
school out of private family ownership. 
A year later he decided to try out the 
concentration idea in the 1942 and °48 
summer schools. He came up with re- 
sults that corroborated the soundness of 
his theory: Where 11 to 14 per cent of 
Kiski regular-term students had failed, 
only about 6 per cent of summer-school 
students were failures. 

Although Clark expects approximately, 
the same percentages to hold during the 
regular school year, he is aware of prob- 
lems that might arise. Some of them: 
@ The, Army has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that a man can learn more of a 
foreign language faster under the con- 
centration system than through the cus- 
tomary method. Presumably the same 
thing would hold true at Kiski.. But there 
is a problem of retention: If a boy finishes 
his first-year French by November and 
doesn’t start his second until December, 
say, of the following year, he will prob- 
ably have forgotten a great deal of it in 
the interval. Clark maintains that “mem- 
ory is more apt to hold things that are 
thoroughly understood,” but he admits 
this may not apply to language as it does 
to algebra. 

@ The Kiski plan assumes that all stu- 
dents want to be prepared for college. 
Classes will be small {five to ten boys) 
and there will be unusually close col- 
laboration with a single teacher. That 
pee iw a will “y the vie 
of supplying a battery of top-notch in- 
Gustns bak from the scholastic and 
the personality standpoints. 

@ No boy who is taking a_ laboratory 
course, or who is falling behind in his 
studies, will be permi to take an “eve- 
ning class” of his own choosing, but must 
devote that two-hour period to boning 
up on his required course. It is possible, 
however, that the increased monotony 

lus lowered morale (in the case of a 

ailing student) may have a completely 
opposite effect from what the plan’s spon- 
sors intend. 


Ain OPA 


‘During New York's recent “OPA 
Week” all public-school students were 
given ial instruction in price con 
Last week the seniors at Public School 
241, Brooklyn, gave proof that they had 
learned their lesson better than the teach- 
ers who taught them. 

Traditionally, each graduating student 


b for $2.85, a framed class picture _ 
ps gy memory book, : This. year school , 
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authorities announced the price had been 
raised a quarter. Students paid up but 
began to wonder about the rule of “Gen- 
eral Max” (for maximum price) which 
syd fm they just had learned. Phyllis Mencher, 
ad. {@ energetic class member, reported the mat- 
usi- ter to her father, an OPA official, who in 
hen (@ tum had the retail violations unit look 
ler into the case. Ruefully, the photographer 
esi. who had supplied the mementos ‘ad- 
‘set & mitted ignorance of the regulations but 
the [ promised full rebate to each child. 

hip. “If all our consumers were as alert,” 
the {@ said Daniel P. Woolley, regional OPA 
"43 administrator, “we wouldn't have any 
re- black market.” 
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tely, (g Art From the Underground 


€ As a boy André Girard made pungent 
caricatures of his teachers at a Paris 
se lycée, and his friend André Labarthe 
iclu- Hf laughed at them. Both were punished. 
of a Hi Some 30 years later, Girard, a leader of 
the French underground, drew hard, bit- 





Cus ing caricatures of the Germans in France. 
heat Some of these, signed E. V., were smug- 
ches gled to London where Labarthe, unaware 
ishes 


that he was using the work of his boy- 
and hood friend, printed them in the under- 
| ground magazine he edited, La France 
rob- Libre. 


it in Girard escaped later with more of the 
age? drawings he had made undetected in his 


studio on the Left Bank. Sensitive por- 
trayals of the watchful, waiting, suffering 
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I. Loading up another “bellyful” of destruction for the enemy, quickly 
and safely with trailers. Trailmobile makes hundreds of trailers for hauling 
everything from bombs.to tanks and crippled aircraft to supplies. 








2. Motor Transport covers the home road map, too. Trucks and trailers 





are the flexible way to link all points on the vast U. S. highway network. 
Trailmobile is back in production on commercial trailers also. (See below.) 


Battle Cry for this war — 
“GET A MOVE ON!” 


“(NET GOING!” “HURRY UP!” 
CGcer A MOVE ON YA!” Those 
are the battle cries of Motor Trans- 
port in this war. 

With railroad lines in invasion 
territory either non-existent or torn 
up by the retreating enemy, trucks 
and trailers have to carry almost 
the entire burden of land supply 


for our fighters...rush thousands of 
tons of equipment that must be 
delivered right now. 

Here at home, with too few men, 
vehicles, tires, and repair parts, 
Motor Transport has played a vital 
part in highballing American pro- 
duction to its thousands of destina- 
tions. On time! 


New Trailmobiles Being Made Now 


& Trailmobile is again building 
trailers for civilian uses. Several 
thousand permitted by Govern- 
ment allocations will be made with- 
out let-up in the production of trail- 


"TRAILMOBILE 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace .....The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 


ers and equipment for the Armed 
Forces. Watch for Trailmobiles on 
the road. They are serving you. The 
Trailer Company of America, Cin- 
cinnati 9, Ohio— Berkeley 2, Calif. 


















Mural makers Jenne and Ethel (with Ethel’s painting, 
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“California Coast”) even paint alike 


faces of the French and fierce pictures 
(akin to those of George Grosz) of swine- 
like Nazi faces and swaggering Nazi 
figures, they appeared last week, illustrat- 
ing Girard’s own story of the under- 
ground, in the May issue of Tricolor—the 
American edition of La France Libre 
which Labarthe is now publishing in New 
York. 


Identical Muralists 


Two of the nation’s outstanding mural 
painters are women—and identical twins: 
Jenne and Ethel Magafan, attractive 28- 
year-old brunettes who, between them, 
have won six national competitions and 
painted fifteen murals in post offices and 
other Federal and municipal buildings in 
eight states and the District of Columbia. 
. With their identical clothes and long, 
banged hair-do’s, the girls are so similar 
in appearance that only those who know 
* Ethel is a little taller and left-handed can 
tell them apart. 

The same goes for the twins’ painting. 
When, in 1941, they submitted sepa- 
rate entries in the Social’ Security Build- 
ing mural contest, the judges, noting the 
similarity of style and name, awarded 
them a joint commission. This was their 
first collaboration and, they say, their 
last, though they claim their only argu- 
ments were about such matters as get- 
ting paint in each other’s hair. The mu- 
ral, for the Social Security board room, is 
a 10- by 20-foot canvas of a Colorado 
scene called “Mountains in Snow.” 

Working in Cheyenne, Wyo., where 
. Edward Chavez, husband of Jenne and 
an artist now in the Army, was stationed, 
the twins finished the mural in eight 
months. But because the board room now 


is the office of War Production Board 
Chairman Donald Nelson, it probably 
will not be installed until after the war. 


Of—and for—the West: Meanwhile 
the mural has the spot of honor in two 
exhibitions of the twins’ work: one, just 
concluded, at the Raymond & Raymond 
Galleries in Beverly Hills and another, 
coming in July, at nearby Santa Bar- 
bara. Along with the featured piece are 
easel paintings of wind-blown grain fields, 
syoeting harvesters, and cowboy dances. 
The girls’ main interest is Western life. 
They themselves ride, climb, hunt, and 
shoot. And most of their murals are of 
the West and for the West as, for ex- 
ample, Ethel’s “Horse Corral” for the 
South Denver Branch Post Office and 
“Prairie Fire” for the Madill, Okla., Post 
Office, and Jenne’s “Western Town” for 
the Helper, Utah, Post Office. 

The twins were born in Chicago of a 
Greek father and Polish mother, and 
raised in Colorado Springs where their 
father was headwaiter in a hotel. After 
his death their mother worked there as a 
linen checker so the girls could finish 
high school. They won high-school art 
awards and got jobs as department-store 
fashion artists, but soon began studying 
art seriously with such men as Frank 
Mechau, Boardman Robinson, and Pep- 
pino Mangravite. To earn their way they 
lived in Mechavu’s studio, a remodeled 
stable, and paid for their instruction by 
sweeping out, cleaning brushes, stretch- 
ing canvases, etc. 

The twins live now in a three-room 
apartment which was the servants’ quar- 
ters of Madge Bellamy’s former Holly- 
wood estate. In peacetime they travel 
around the West in their trailer. 


PORTS 


Pensive’s Derby 


It was anybody’s Derby. On the two- 
year-old records of 1948, any horse could 
have won this year’s Kentucky Derby. 
Thus 148 nominations were entered last 
winter for the third wartime Run for the 
Roses. 

Then the law of natural selection pre- 
vailed. Some entries never developed, 
some were roundly beaten; Occupy was 
withdrawn, and Pukka Gin pulled up 
bleeding in a workout. By last Friday, the 
field had narrowed to nineteen, but it still 
was anybody’s Derby. 

On Saturday, May 6—the biggest day 
on the catering Stevens Brothers’ menu 
—sixteen thoroughbreds pranced to the 
post to the strains of “My Old Kentucky 
Home” for the 70th running of the Blue 
Grass classic of the American turf. The 
clouds had left Louisville, the turf was 
drying at Churchill Downs, and the track 
was good. An estimated 70,000 “hard- 
boots” were in attendance. 

At the start, the pack broke well, 
and at the half of the mile-and-a- 
quarter distance they were bunched with 
the early leading sprinters fading: Dia- 
volaw, Comenow, Skytracer, and Chal- 
lenge Me. In the stretch Mrs. George 
Poulson’s Broadcloth led, with Mr. 
Payne Whitney’s Stir Up, the 3-2 favor- 
ite, second. 

Up from the ruck came a little Irish 
jockey in red and blue silks aboard a 
driving colt. It was Conn Nickles Mc- 
Creary riding Calumet Farm’s Pensive. 
Pensive needed little encouragement; 
the St. Louis jockey had thrown away 
his bat: “He doesn’t like a whip, so what's 
the use of carrying it?” The chestnut 
son of Hyperion—bred. in England, but 
.dropped in Kentucky by Penicuik II- 
galloped ahead on the rail to win easily 
by four and a half len in 2:04 1/5. 
Broadcloth was second, while Stir Up 
nosed out Shut Up and Brief Sigh for a 
photo third. 

The Derby victory was the 22-year-old 
‘McCreary’s first, Owner Warren Wrights 
second (his Whirlaway whirled three 
years ago), and Trainer Plain Ben Joness 
third (Whirlaway, preceded by Lawrin 
in 1938). Pensive, which had never been 
out of the money in thirteen races, won 
$65,200 for his effort and paid $16.20 
for a $2 bet. 

The first Derby bettor, by the way, 
was Capt. M. B. re ° dental sur- 

eon from Camp Breckinridge, who bet 
$10 on Pensive: “I don’t know anything 
about the horse, but I do know that Ben 
Jones is the greatest - trainer in the 
country.” He collected $71. 

“Pensive is a lot of horse,” McCreary 
recapitulated. “You know they werent 
even going to send him to the Derby but 
I influenced Mr. Wright to bring him 
down—and I’m sure glad_he did. I guess 
he is too.” This week Wright needed 00 
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GIFT OF THE GAY NINETIES 
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The TELEPHONE for friendly words... LIGHT WHISKEY for friendly taste 





Telephones—light whiskey .. . 
those are just two steps on the path of progress credited to the Gay Nineties. 
And that same famed better taste of light whiskey is yours to enjoy because 
the original distiller, Mr. J. G. Kinsey, still personally supervises 
its blending. Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa. KI N S EY 
f \ Ronda Wee 


ENJOY THIS OISTINGUISHED WHISKEY, SIR...NOW AS IN 8692 
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HELP IS COMING, MR. BROWN! 


For the millions who 

must use dirt roads 

in spite of dirty 

weather, here is the 

best of news—a new 

Hercules chemical 

which actually eliminates mud. By 

chemically treating the surface- 

soil, dirt becomes waterproof—so 

waterproof that even during a 

downpour of rain a car going along 

the road will kick up a trail of dust! 

The astonishing chemical which 

now makes mud inexcusable is a 

new powdered resin compound 

called Stabinol, 6-year develop- 
ment of the Rosin & Terpene sector of Hercules Land. As little 
as 1% of Stabinol mixed and compacted into the top six inches 
of soil prevents penetration of surface water into road, ball- 
park, barnyard or airfield—prevents even the rise of water 


by capillary action from below. 
In the Hercules Soil Laboratories, 
small test cores of Stabinol-sta- 
bilized earth have been submerged 
in water for 90 days—and were 
still so dry and strong that they 
withstood a man’s full weight. 

Not only with Rosins and Ter- 
penes but with Cellulose Products, 
Synthetics, Explosives and Paper- 
makers Chemicals, the Hercules 
Experiment Station is working 
constantly to find new ways in 
which chemistry can contribute 
to the comfort of man, and the 
betterment of his products and 


oethe: If you have a problem to which chemistry could 


conceivably supply the solution, we invite you to explore 
the work we are doing. Your letter should be addressed to 
Dept.N-54, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Del. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-206 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporstsd 
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influence to ship his champion eastward 
to Maryland for the Preakness on Satur- 


day. 
While the final quarter is Heartbreak: 


Stretch to any loser, the railbird sentimen- 
talists quickly reserved the title for two: 
@ Eddie Arcaro, the 29-year-old ace of 
riders, was up on Stir Up trying for his 
third Derby win (Lawrin, Whirlaway). 
If he had booted the Whitney horse 
home, he would have equaled a Derby 
record for jockeys—only Isaac (The Wiz- 
ard) Murphy and Earl (The Handy 
Guy) Sande had won three times. Two 
years ago, Arcaro missed his surest shot. 
Given the ehoice between Mrs. Whitney’s 
Shut Out and Devil Diver, he chose Devil 
Diver. Shut Out won. 

CA. J. (Whitey) Abel, the poor man of 
the Derby, has a racing stable of one 
horse—Gramps Image, the colt that looks 
like his grandpa Man o’ War. The former 
jockey is owner, trainer, and breeder. 
After Gramps Image beat Pensive in the 
Chesapeake Stakes at Pimlico a fortnight 
ago, Abel accompanied his colt to Louis- 
ville in a boxcar with a case of beer and 
some hay. Gramps Image’ was only a pale 
image. He finished eighth. 







Enter Jolly Cholly — 


Jimmy Gallagher -was P. K. Wrigley’s 
severest baseball critic. So the a 
gum magnate stuck The Chicago-Herald- 
American sports writer: He appointed 
















Gallagher general manager of his Chicago 

Cubs at the end of the 1940 season. 
The ex-critic hired Jimmie Wilson, Cin- 

cinnati coach, to manage the players, and 


together the James boys went out to gain 


a reputation. They did—a bad one. The 
Cubs limped home each fall pulling quills 
from their snouts; they finished sixth in 
1941, sixth in 1942, and fifth last year. 
The batters’ futile swings enhanced -Chi- 
cago’s reputation as a Windy City. And 
colorful Lou Novikoff, the tempestuous 
tovarisch, chewed his bats to splinters on 
the inactive bench. 

The Cubs won their first game this 
season, but lost the next nine. Last week 
Manager Jimmie Wilson resigned. 

President Wrigley immediately signed 
Charles (Jolly Cholly) Grimm, 44, the 
banjo player who plucked two pennants 
for the Cubs (1932 and 1935) and never 
finished below third in six years. “I never 
had anybody else in mind for the job,” 
Wrigley admitted. “I always have re- 
gretted that we let Charley go [in 1938]. 
After all, he’s the best manager we ever 
had.” By last week end, the Cubs were 
entrenched in the National League cellar 
(W. 1, L. 10) with the Grimm days yet 
to come. 

@ As his last official act with the Mil- 
waukee Brewers, of which he was man- 


ager and part owner, Grimm appointed © 


Casey Stengel (NEwsweeEx, Feb. 7) to 
be the American Association club’s pilot. 
@ Wilson returned to Cincinnati as coach. 















































Here’s How: Dr. Harold Osborn, assistant track coach at Illinois, gave an exhibi- 
on of leaping for the youngsters at the Drake Relays in Des Moines, lowa. He held 
the Relays high-jump records for 21 years and now, at 45, the doctor was still resili- 
en gh to bounce over 6 feet. The kids went only 2% inches higher. 
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CAN YOUR SCALP 
' PASS THE 


“FINGERNAIL TEST 2" 





] Scratch your head and see! If you find 
* dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 

root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 

moves loose dandruff! Buy the large size. 


(“coun usin can voox \ 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


















2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 
* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no _ greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
e LIN has long been 
prescribed. because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
_ homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get it today 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-o1L | 


druggist. 


ROO 
CREAM-OIL 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


War Work with a 
Postwar Promise 


The larger part of the equipment we have 
built for war is of our own invention and 
design ... All of it calls for fine craftsman- 
ship and a high degree of mechanical skill ... 
This, plus our thirty years of specializing in 
packaging machinery, should give you a good 
idea of our ability to solve difficult problems 
and to provide the kind of packaging equip- 
ment you will need to carry out your postwar 
manufacturing and selling plans. 


We'll be glad to study your requirements, 
and give you the benefit of our suggestions, 


Consult our nearest office. 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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MUSIC 


Variation on Chopin 


At the time when regular broadcasts 
of the “Polonaise Militaire” meant that 
the heart of Poland still beat in Warsaw 
there was little doubt in the Nazi mind 
that Frédéric Francois Chopin was a Pole 
in spirit if not in complete ancestry (his 
father was French). According to recent 
reports reaching London, however, the 
Nazis have now lifted the ban on Cho. 
pin’s inflammatory music. Chopin, the 
masterminds claim, was descended from 
an old Alsatian family named Schopping 
on was therefore a good German after 
all. 














Gallo’s Gold Mine 

The San Carlo is neither the oldest 
opera company nor the most glamorous. g 
Its casts are not studded with high-priced E 


stars; its sets are not designed by the 
latest artist, and its repertoire specializes 
only in tried-and-true favorites like “Car. 
men,” “Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci.” 

Yet in its 82 years of existence, the 
San Carlo has played to an estimated 18. 
500,000 people on its extensive tours, and 
its energetic impresario, Fortune Gallo, to iy 
hasn’t lost a penny since an unsuccessful 
first season. “We always make plenty of 
money,” he says, which this season means 
a half-million dollars—the biggest gross sepa: 
since 1932 when Gallo traded the classes J timin 
for the masses and inaugurated popula Sil 
prices. ; 

Nor did Gallo find New York City, 
with its long twenty-week Metropolitan 
season, to be an exception to the road. 
Despite the announcement of a rival 
popular-priced opera season by the City 
Center, the San Carlo on April 26 opened 
at the Center Theatre to an advance of 
about $33,000—double last year’s and the 
biggest so far in Gallo’s 23 New York 
seasons. And when the twelve-day mn 
ended last Sunday and the company took 
to the tracks again, the box office had 
grossed about $61,000, tidy enough in it 
self, but only an indication. San Frat 
cisco alone, for example, brought in some M 
$68,000 of the company’s 42-city gros. 


Working on the Railroads: Transport “ult x 
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ing the 100 people in the troupe Bu 
scenery and costumes for fifteen oper thing 
on war-choked railroads is quite a p and n 
lem, but since the start of the curl] ed 
tour in December, not a performance his 

been missed and only twice did opea—™ ‘raft: 
start late. Part of this is due to Gallos Th 





years of experience in railroad routing: 
on any pretext he will whip out a penal ship's 
and map out the quickest way of g il 
from Youngstown, Ohio, via Pittsburgh F 
to New York. Three baggage cars carrie The | 
the scenery, and the company took tum 
sleeping in what Pullman space W® 
available. 


Record-breaking as the San Carlo " 













Landing troops on a hostile shore is war’s most dan- 
gerous operation. Enemy guns open up on transports. 


Bombers get busy. Landing barges feel their way in 


through mined waters. Men wade through waist-high 
surf to cut barbed wire. Enemy machine guns spit death. 


Wheat it takes to launch an invasion... 


To invade Europe (or Japan), thou- 
sands of barges carrying men and equip- 
ment must land at specified, widely 
separated points with split-second 
timing. 

Silence and darkness are essential. 
No guide lights, no radio, no shouts. 


Months before, our Armed Forces 
must have solved thousands of diffi- 
cult problems. 


But, once the invasion begins, every- 
thing is up to the skill of the officers 
and men of the Navy and Coast Guard, 
aided by the compass in each landing 
craft they man. 

The compass must be non-magnetic 
++. unaffected by electrical machinery, 
thip’s structure, or cargoes. The Gyro- 
Compass is such a compass, but... 
The regular-size Sperry Gyro-Com- 

- Pass, used by the Navy since 1912, is 
too big for small invasion craft. For- 
_ tunately, experts in the Gyro-Compass 


office of the Navy Department had 
foreseen this difficulty. 

Back in 1940, they said to Sperry, 
“We need a lightweight Gyro-Compass 
for small vessels. We want it by ———. 
Here are our specifications.” 


It had previously been considered 
impossible to make a Gyro-Compass of 
the size the Navy required. But new 
techniques, including the application 
of electronics, enabled our engineers to 
have a satisfactory functional model 
operating within three months. 


Thanks to Navy foresight, quantities 
of these small Gyro-Compasses are in 
use today in our LCI (Landing Craft- 
Infantry), LCC (Landing Craft-Com- 


mand), LSM (Landing Ship-Mecha- . 


nized), and Submarine Chasers. 

Our engineers and production ex- 
perts not only met the Navy’s require- 
ments and got these Gyro-Compasses 
rolling in the Sperry plant, but they 


assisted one of the Navy’s prime con- 
tractors, Package Machinery Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., in tooling up and 
in training personnel to produce addi- 
tional Gyro-Compasses, 


Sperry’s part in all this has been small 
compared with the whole vastly com- 
plex operation. We could help the 
Navy solve this problem only because 
' for 32 years our business—in war and 
peace—has been to solve difficult tech- 
nical problems through research, in- 
vention, and precision engineering. 


But all Sperry, or any other company, 
can do is mighty small potatoes stacked 
up against the job of the fellows who 
splash ashore and do the fighting that 
clears the invasion beachheads! 


*% = Let’s All Keep Backing the Attack * 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 





FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC, 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS, INC. 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS, INC, 
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A FT E R Will leaders of industry be content with mere 


reconversion—same old methods, same old plants 
T HE in the same old congested areas? Or, when our 
common task of licking the Axis is finished, will 


W A R Industry take advantage of the vast opportunities 
e@e @ 


that exist not only in new methods, new materials, 
but in new locations? For the Industrialist planning 


: AT 9? a profitable post-war era through better things at 
m =e less cost, NoRTH CAROLINA has much to offer. 
/ N 7 


NORTH CAROLINA 


oo 
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In NortH Caro.ina you will find an abun- 
dance of low-cost hydro-electric power ...a 
wide variety of raw materials, agricultural, mineral, forestry . . . high 
quality industrial waters ... coal... an equitable climate .. . a tax structure 
that encourages development . . . an unexcelled type of labor about which 
a manufacturing newcomer to the state recently wrote, “It was necessary 
for us to employ inexperienced people and train them. We found that these 
people were easily trained and showed a high degree of enthusiasm and in- 
terest in their work. They have proved to be efficient workmen, steady and 
reliable. We have had practically no absentee problem. All our workers are 
exceptionally loyal and vitally interested in the welfare of our company 
and organization.” 

Transportation facilities, rail, truck, water and air fan out in all directions 
to reach more than 50 per cent of the nation’s population within a few 
hours. And these factors which make for low-cost uninterrupted production 
are also only a few freight miles from gateway ports to the rich, opening 
markets of Central and South America. 

Leaders of The World of Tomorrow: write today to Commerce and 
Industry Division, 3184 Department of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, for information relative to your specific industry. 
A trained industrial staff will furnish the answers. 
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son has been, it is by no means unique, 
A public with more money to spend ap 
parently wants more entertainment when 
it buys, and musical attractions offering 
something for the eye as well as the ear 
have been enjoying unprecedented busi- 
ness. There has been ample support for 
both the Ballet Theater and Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo to tour simultaneously, 
As a result of this year’s reception, the 
Philadelphia Opera Co. will double its 
tour next year. And the Metropolitan, 
winding up a month on the road this week 
in Rochester, has played to its greatest 
gross and attendance to date. 


Record Week 


_CarMEN Jones. Cast, chorus, and or. 
chestra from Billy Rose’s Broadway pro- 
duction. Decca. Six 12-inch records in 
album, $6.50. Along with “Oklahoma!” 
this album ought to become an invalu- 
able piece of theatrical memorabilia. 
Oddly enough, however, its high points 
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Mute Music: The Andrews Sisters, 
Frank Sinatra, Bing Crosby, and May 
Martin may strain a tonsil, but the Ber 
nards don’t. In their hysterical satires 
these solid senders, Gene and Georges 
joint voice box is a phonograph. W: 
manly figures attired in pinafores 
hair bows, they mime “Sonny Boy 
“Massachusetts” with all the Andrews 
face-and-body twists, or kid Sinatra's col- 
lapsible physique. The voiceless vocalism 
of these 31-year-old ex-ballet dancets 
kept them at the Blue Angel in New 
York for six months. This week 

start their first theater tour in Boston 
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do not come from the principals but 
from June Hawkins and Cozy Cole in 
“Beat Out Dat Rhythm on a Drum” in 
when particular and the Robert Shaw-trained 
ering @ chorus in general. 


busi Mozart: DIVERTIMENTO IN E FLAT 
MAJOR FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, AND CELLO. 
Russe Jascha Heifetz, William Primrose, and 
Emanuel Feuermann. Victor. Four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.50. These three 
brilliant soloists prove they can be superb 
ensemble players, too, in one of the last 
Be recordings Feuermann made before his 
death in 1942. 
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"de in {Back Behind Bars 

oma!” Another amazing chapter in the saga 
nvalu- Hof Lowell Bennett, 24-year-old Interna- 
rabilia. tional News Service correspondent, 


reached his home office last week. Ben- 
nett bailed out of a British bomber over 
Berlin last. December and was captured, 
but subsequently escaped. In January, he 
astounded his editors with an account of 
his adventures relayed via a neutral point 
from “Inside Nazi Europe” (NEws- 
wEEK, Jan. 31). 

Last week, a letter Bennett sent to the 
London bureau of INS indicated that he 
had reached France, only to be recap- 
tured and interned there. He wrote: 
“Since my first letter I have done a lot of 
traveling and have seen a reasonable 
unk of Europe—but in my travels . . . I 
wind up in the clink again . . . Tell. the 
Eighth Air Force to keep their explosive 
bouquets the hell out of this camp. It 
— help our popularity with the 
tench. 






























Knight Papers 
Of the country’s smaller newspaper 
empires, one of the most solid consists 
of the Knight papers—The Detroit Free 
ress, The Akron we) Beacon-Journal, 
nd the Miami (Fla.) Herald. Their 
majority owner, editor, and publisher is 
mn Shively Knight, 49, graying, and 
ihietically handsome, who returned last 
month from a year’s: service as London 
uirector for the United States Office of 
ensorship. ‘ 
Knight had remained in London, de- 
ite his anxiety to get back to his papers, 
ur months beyond his commitments, 
moning out Anglo-American censorship 
‘iinkles and waiting until Byron Price, 
Virector of Censorship, could find a suc- 
essor. Last week, Price found him. He 
med 62-year-old Charles P. Manship, 
ulonaire publisher of The Baton Rouge 
la) State-Times and its sister, The 
“oming Advocate, owner of radio sta- 
ms WJBO and WBRL, former presi- 
mt of the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
lation, and notably successful foe 
the late Huey Long and his persistent 
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A great shipyard was having trouble making the valves for the 
scavenger pumps used to draw foul air and fumes from the holds 
of tankers. Several factors made this a tough job. The plate had to 
be made of stainless steel which would resist corrosive fumes. The 
overall area was large—460 square inches. But 130 square inches 
had to be cut out for slots, leaving 330 square inches—only 1/16 
inch thick. Yet the plate had to stay flat to prevent leaks! 


Here was another war job which needed care, craftsmanship and a 
supreme knowledge of steel. So naturally, it was put up to Disston 
.-. and Disston did it again ! 


* * * 


When you have pioneered in various kinds of standard tools for 


_ more than ‘a century, as Disston has, you learn how to 


make steel bebave. That's one reason why Disston prod- 
ucts—steel, files, saws and many types of tools—perform 


__ so perfectly in war tasks or peace-time trades. For assistance’ 


on tool problems, write to 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
546 Tacony, Philadelphia 
35, Pa., U.S. A. 





Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war 





Selective 
HEARING 


brings you sounds 
as they 
are! 


oo 


stills, 


Ear physicians know importance 
of individualized fitting ! 
MAICO’s selective hearing is a triumph 
of electronics, with unique adjustment 
which corrects sounds to suit your indi- 
vidual needs more effectively. 

You hear sounds without effort, just 
as they are, in most pleasing, lifelike 
tone relationships . . . with a Maico. 


This tiny MAICO helps eyen the 
g: severely deafened 








A small, light Maico has 
ample power to help severe 





WRITE for comple 
details. No obligation. 
MAICO CO., Dept. 96H 
2632 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



















blades 
NINE LIVES 


If you’re the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make 
your long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 
Durham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 

*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 

Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. &, MYSTIC, CONN. . 












To Knight’s newspaper triad went Walters (right) and his famous crouching lion 


efforts to cow Louisiana newspapers. 

As Knight went happily back to private 
life in Akron last week, he too had made 
newspaper news. He had hired one of 
the nation’s outstanding managing-editors 
to be executive editor of his three news- 
papers: Basil L. (Stuffy) Walters (NEws- 
WEEK, March 22, 1948), executive editor 
of The Minneapolis Star-Journal and The 
Tribune, John and Gardner Cowles’s 
newspaper monopoly in the Minnesota 
capital.* 

This week, the rotund and gregarious 
Walters, just 48, took to Detroit his fa- 
mous good-luck piece—a large chromo pic- 
ture of a crouching lion—to hang behind 
his new desk in The Free Press office, as 
it has hung behind every executive desk 
he has occupied since he joined the 
Cowles brothers’ ranks sixteen years ago: 
managing editor (1931-37) of The Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune at 
85; editor of The Minneapolis Star 
(1987), and on to vice presidency and 
executive editorship when the rival 
Journal was merged with The’ Star and 
the morning Tribune brought into the 
Cowles fold. Of late, Walters’s jobs have 
entailed too much public relations and 
not enough newspapering, his only true 
love. “Knight is the man I’m betting on 
. .. to get [me] back,” he said. 


The Knight Way: As a geltoher, 
Knight is regarded as a shrewd operator 
who has successfully ridden the trend 





®Walters’s successor: Gideon Seymour, chief of the 
itori Press bu- 


the AP in Great Britain. In Washington, Knight 
papers lost their able bureau chief, Clifford A. Pre- 
vost, noted for his beat on the 50-destroyer deal with 
Britain in 1940. Prevost joined Ford Motor Co. as 
Washington public-relations man. 
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toward fewer papers in fewer hands ina 
given city. His chain is based on The 
Beacon-Journal, which he inherited in 
1983 from his father, the late Charfes L. 
Knight. By 1938, young Knight had ab- 
sorbed his only competition, The Akron 
Times-Press, leaving Akron (population: 
300,000) the largest single-daily city in 
the country. In 1937 Knight had bought 
The Miami Herald and The Miami Trb- 
une, a tabloid, buried the latter, and 
emerged with the only morning—and 
largest—daily in Miami. In 1940 he ac- 
quired The Detroit Free Press. 

Knight men like to cite The Free Press 
as an example of the boss’s editorial 
formula. When he bought the paper, now 
113 years old, it had a circulation of 
293,000, a brilliant staff, and, its editors 
vowed, more sacred cows than ever were 
herded into one newsroom. Knight sent 
only the sacred cows and some outmoded 
production fetishes into limbo. “Tell both 
sides of every story,” he ordered, and 
Free Press men went around pinchi 
themselves to make sure they were not 
dreaming. 

Knight watched the circulation zoom 
to 361,896 and advertising keep pace. 
He also drew the plaudits of R. J. Thomas, 












president of the United Automobile Work- on 
ers, for the fairest labor coverage in P "1 
troit. And politically, his papers are inde J°4"' t 
pendent. 
Revol 
Harper’s Fury Ina 
The usually tempered language of “org 
Harper’s Magazine was almost vio G we 
Angrily, it protested Army deletion from ity. 
the current issue of an unflattering Paper s 
by a British war correspondent, Walter al 


Lucas of The London Daily Express amt 





he Christian Science Monitor, on Gen- 
oral MacArthur as a Presidential prospect. 
Product of a correspondent accredited to 
MacArthur’s headquarters for more than 


ighteen months, the article had been — 


submitted for review last February, long 


before the general's disclaimer of Presi- °, 
dential ambitions April 29 (NEWSWEEK, | 
May 8). The Army banned the article, ; 
entitled “MacArthur and His Candidacy,” : 
on the grounds of security in that it . 


would have undermined confidence of 
this country, Australia, and MacArthur's 
own troops in his command and strategic 


Last week, in response to Harper's 
castigation, Secretary Stimson took full 
nsibility for the ban. “I read the ar- 
icle, and it was my judgment that [it] 
would be harmful to the operations of 
our troops in the Pacific area.” Harper's 
stood on its editorial, which took no issue 
with censorship of military information 
valuable to the enemy, Tel warned: “The 
present case wears . . .-|a] graver aspect. 
As we go to press, General MacArthur 
has not denied receptiveness to a nomi- 
nation for the Presidency .. . Before this 
page reaches print the general may have 
unequivocally withdrawn his name... 
Otherwise let the public stand wamed. 
The accounts of this candidate which 
have been appearing are incomplete, 
biased by censorship, and therefore po- 
litically unreliable.” 
@In a move wholly unrelated to the 
Harper's incident, the War Department 
last week ordered all commanders, at 
home and abroad, to keep Army-fur- 
nished news, broadcasts, books, and en- 
tertainment free of political bias. Under 
the new Soldiers Voting Law, which for- 
bids use of Federal funds or sponsorship 
to influence troops’ voting, the depart- 
ment laid down these instructions: 
Newspapers: Of the nation’s 1,859 
dailies, the troops may select their prefer- 
ence from an Army-provided list of fif- 
teen of general circulation, with the 
privilege to write in a sixteenth choice. 
Soldiers are free to subscribe to any 
Newspapers or magazines they wish, but 
Amy distribution or sales of either will 


be based strictly on its “scientific” survey _ 


of preferences. 


Books: Irrespective of political charac- 
ter, books owned by the Army last March 
31, or acquired but not purchased by the 
Amy thereafter may be distributed. Oth- 
erwise, any of political-propaganda na- 
ture will be barred. 

Broadcasts: No political speeches ex- 
cept by Army consent, and provided 
equal time is granted each party. 


Revolution 


In a bold, modernistic type dress, the 
Communist Daily Worker made its bow 
last week as the fifth tabloid in New York 
City. It was, a representative of the 
Paper said, the fruition of at least a one- 
year plan but—“there was quite a: bit of 
resistance from our. conservative wing.” 
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your foot changes shape five times 
with every step? 


The ALABAMA, in black or 
- brown calf. Your first vig- 
orous step in these grand 
Arch Preserver shoes should 
be toward the purchase of 
another War Bond. 


ORDINARY SHOES are the right shape and size at just one point in your step. The 
rest of the way your feet and your shoes are fighting each other to have their own 
way. That’s called “breaking in” a new pair of shoes. Feet get tired and discour- 


aged even though they are perfectly normal, healthy feet. Shoes take a licking, too. 
In Wright Arch Preserver shoes your feet walk the way they want to... an 

easy swing from heel-to-toe, with the weight of the body on the outside of the 

foot. They’re made to accommodate every change of your foot in walking. They 

keep your feet in shape and because of that, keep their own shape and “brand- 

new” good looks, too. There’s ONLY ONE SHOE with a story like this... the 

Arch Preserver, styled for active men. Find it at your nearest 

Wright Arch Preserver shoe store. If you don’t know the address, 

write us for it, and for your copy of our new illustrated booklet. 

E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. No. N-5, Rockland, Mass. 


; WRIGHT 
Arch Preserver 


SHOES 


< For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 
In Canada, For Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 














A Robot Monitor > 
for Radio Code Reception 


High speed radio messages flood the ether 
waves at speeds of several hundred words per 
minute. This is far in excess of what the best 
operators can transcribe by ear. Hence, an 
automatic recorder is used—a robot 
monitor that intercepts and records the in- 
coming messages on a paper tape. 

Such a code recorder works with incredible 
speed and accuracy. Weak incoming impulses 
are amplified to actuate a pen which draws 
a jagged line on a fast-moving paper strip. 

message is then typed by a transcriber 
for later reading. 

A1/50 hp speed-reducer motor drives this 
magical device at selected recording speeds. 

For 35 years Bodine engineers have de- 
signed small electric motors for unusual 
machines — dependable, quiet, compact, and 
smooth-running— in all types and sizes. With 
this background of a a ee Bodine is par- 
ticularly qualified to help you select exactly 
the right motor for your post-war machines. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


NewswEEK, May. 15, 1944 
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Can Capitalism Survive Victory? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Massrs. Hull, Hoover, Landon, 
Willkie, Bricker, Dewey and many 
other leaders have now agreed that 
some form of cooperative organiza- 
tion of nations should follow the war. 
That is good, but it also needs to be 
said that any form of political and 
military cooperation will fall to bits 
unless some intelligent way is found 
to make Germany pay damages. 

It was not Wilson or the Repub- 
licans or the League that failed after 
the last war. It was the fatal ignorance 
of economic forces on the part of the 
victorious nations in their handling of 
reparations that brought world depres- 
sion, chaos, totalitarianism and a new 
war into the world. 

Let us look at the highlights of that 
great failure. The fierce cry of 1919 
was that “the Hun must pay.” So a bill 
of damages was drawn up by France 
and Belgium. The exact amount was 
not fixed at Versailles, but a Repara- 
tions Commission was set up to deter- 
mine how payment should be made. 
From that day to this, the question of 
“how” has remained unanswered. 

Germany stopped paying in Jan- 
uary 1923. Then came the occupation 
of the Ruhr. New war was threatened, 
and a group of Nazis, who knew noth- 
ing of economics but plenty about 
war, appeared in the Munich putsch 
in 1923. Then came Dawes and his 
plan. This limited German payments 
to coal and gold for one year, and 
Uncle Sam began to lend money to 
Germany. Actually it was those loans 
that really paid the reparations for a 
time. Whenever under the “plan” Ger- 
many had to pay more, the United 
States made more loans. Finally, there 
came the Young “plan.” “This,” said 
the sardonic Keynes, “will fail accord- 
ing to plan.” It did. When depression 
hit Uncle Sam, he stopped lending 


and tried to collect. The European 


financial structure fell over like a 
house of cards. Germany, through the 
whole period of a dozen years, had 
given up scarcely a dollar’s worth of 
real wealth, 


The reason for the failure to col- 
lect from Germany lies in the essen- 
tial unity of the world’s economic life. 
If a nation must pay damages to an- 
other in money, she can make the 
money worthless. If she is made to pay 
in certain kinds of goods and services, 
friction abroad may develop. Thus, 
Germany was required in 1919 to de- 


liver coal to Italy and France to make 
up for the destruction of coal mines, 
Since there was a world shortage of 
coal for a year and a half, nobody 
complained. But when Britain had 
coal to sell, her miners and operators 
found German coal flowing into her 
normal markets. So, while Germans 
delivered free coal to France and Italy, 
Britain had to pay doles to unem- 
ployed miners. 

If payment in gold is required, one 
of two things can happen. If, as in 
France in 1871, there is gold, it can 
be paid. If, as in Germany in 1919, 
there is no gold and paper money is 
refused, the debtor nation can get gold 
or good dollars only by selling goods 
abroad. That means horning into other 
nations’ markets, and that, in tum, 
means unemployment and_losses— 
sometimes in the very nations receiv- 
ing reparations payments. This vicious 
circle is the consequence of the finan- 
cial unity of the world. International 
financial tides are in a sea that wins 
every battle against man. It is a fan- 
tastic witches’ brew of contradictions. 
Unless a better way of handling inter- 
national payments comes of this war, 
people may decide that international 
capitalism can never work. 


That is what Russia thinks now. 
Hence she is insisting upon payment 
in kind or in labor. Her terms to Fin- 
land illustrate that. Russia claims 
$600,000,000 worth of goods payable 
over five years. But—and note this well 
—she claims only goods that Finland 
can produce without importing any- 
thing, such as pulp, paper and: ma- 
chinery. From Germany,. Russia will 
probably demand things that Germany 
can produce from her own resources. 
And, in addition, Russia will claim 
large amounts of manpower. This Rus- 
sian plan looks to a straight two-sided 
transaction. The goods received must 
compete neither with goods produced 
by labor in the receiving country nor 
with an existing market in that coun- 
Pal the goods of another country. 

is avoids international complica- 
tions. 5 

Perhaps Russia is nearer the reali- 
ties than any of the rest of the United 
Nations. Certainly, Russia is wiser 
than we were after Versailles. We may 
be able to learn something from her. 
Surely, unless we do, it will be diffi- 
cult to save traditional capitalism any- 
where. , 
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of a new ightes’ 


* 

Described by the Office of War Informa- 
tion as “A new Bell fighter, now in pro- 
duction, with a low drag wing and a two 
stage, supercharged Allison engine which 
will make it an efficient plane at any alti- 
tude up to 38,000 to 40,000 feet.’’ 


When the Axis powers get their first 
view of this U. S. Army fighter, just 
beginning to come off the production 
lines in our Niagara Frontier plants, 
they’Il see it as a slim, trim, single-engine 
Plane. They’ll learn next that it has 
blinding speed...that it can ‘fight effec- 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


tively high in the sky...or blast troops 
and tanks from tree-top level. Like the 
Airacobra, ‘Cannon on Wings,” this 
plane has plenty of firepower. It throws 
a paralyzing barrage of machine gun 
bullets and cannon shells. 


Manufacturing this new fighter is one 


_part of Bell Aircraft’s war job. 


. 


Now add four more chapters—(1) 
building flexible gun mounts for planes 
and surface ships; (2) designing and 
building America’s first jet propelled 
plane; (3) developing the new Bell 
Helicopter; (4) producing bombers in 
Georgia—and you have the complete 
story of Bell Aircraft’s war-effort. 


Yes, Bell is concentrating to speed the day of peace. And the lessons we’re learning today mean 
that you can aim Aigh when you think about post-war aviation. © Bell Aircraft Corporation. 
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Its Limited Production 
K Assures Unlimited Enjoyment 57) 


a mil 


| he unlimited enjoyment there is 
> in every drop of Mount Oernon 
comes largely from the fact that 
Mount Vernon itself is distilled 
in limited quantities..8 Ghat gives 
us ample time for extra-careful 
handling in production. Ghen, after production, 
Mount Vernon is laid away in wood an extra-long 
time for bringing to full flower the smooth and 
delicate taste so highly prized by Mount Oernon’s 
host of friends. ca Generations of particular . 
palates have learned to expect much from ; 
this patrician among American ryes. And 
it has never let them down in quality 
or character. Why not make Mount 
Vernon your next “discovery”? 


Mount Vernon 
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Bottled in Bond... 100 Proof » This Whiskey is 4 Years Old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 





